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Preface 

THE  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  the  history  of  the  fabric 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Newport.  Architecture  of  the  classic  type 
came  to  the  Colonies  from  England just  as  it  had  come  to  England  from 
Italy  and  France.  It  superseded  here ,  as  it  did  in  the  homeland ,  the 
old  Tudor  forms  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  New  England ,  at 
least ,  this  new  style  came  with  the  Royal  Governors  and  the  Church  of 
England.  The  new  missions  which  the  Church  established  at  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  people  could  hardly  escape  the  influence  of  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren.  Hence  the  importance  of  our  early  churches  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  Christ  Church  in  Boston  and  Trinity  in  Newport. 

The  general  history  of  the  parish  is  touched  upon  only  as  it  explains 
this  or  that  feature  in  the  church  building.  The  references  to  the 
church  records ,  which  are  necessarily  numerous ,  are  to  Mr.  George 
C.  Mason  s  Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  because  that  book  is  available 
while  the  original  records ,  though  accessible ,  are  of  little  use  to 
readers  who  are  not  in  or  near  Newport. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  have  helped  me  in  the  collection  of 
material ,  to  the  staff  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  land  titles ,  to  Miss  Edith  M.  Tilley  for  her  genealogi¬ 
cal  search ,  and  to  William  King  Coveil ,  Esq.,  and  John  Howard 
Benson ,  Esq.,  for  photographs.  I  am  greatly  indebted  also  to  George 
J.  J.  Lacy ,  L.R.I.B.A. ,  of  Gray'  s  Inn  Square ,  London,  for  plans 
and  photographs  of  Wren  churches;  and  to  Arthur  T.  Bolton,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  curator  of  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  London, 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Wren  Society' s  Publications,  for  kindly 
help  and  counsel. 

Finally,  I  thank  my  friends  the  Reverend  Stanley  C.  Hughes, D.D., 
Rector  of  Trinity,  and  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike,  Esq. — the  one  for 
his  steady  encouragement ,  the  other  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  have 
the  presentation  of  the  book  what  his  taste  and  skill  have  made  it. 

Norman  Morrison  Isham 


July  14,  1936 
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The  First  Church 

I70I-I726 

THE  present  church  of  Trinity  Parish,  Newport,  is  the 
successor  to  that  in  which  the  congregation  worshipped 
in  the  beginning.  The  date  of  this  first  church,  like  that 
of  the  founding  of  the  parish,  is  not  quite  certain.  In  1699,  how¬ 
ever,  on  October  24,  Lord  Bellomont  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
“the  humble  petition,”  dated  September  24,  “of  the  people  of  the 
Church  of  England  now  residing  in  Rhode  Island.”  The  petition¬ 
ers  asked  for  “assistance  towards  the  present  maintenance  of  a  Min¬ 
ister,”  which  Bellomont  rather  brutally  hoped  would  be  “the 
means  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  people  in  that  Island  and  make 
good  Christians  of ’em.”  The  petitioners  also  set  forth  the  fact  that 
they  had  “agreed  and  concluded  to  erect  a  church,”1  and  three 
years  later,  on  September  29,  1 702,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockyer  and  the 
wardens,  William  Brinleyand  Robert  Gardner,  wrote  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts:  “Our  Church  is 
but  young:  it  not  being  four  years  yet  compleat  since  we  began  to 
assemble  ourselves  together  on  that  occasion; . . .  The  place  where¬ 
in  we  meet  to  worship  is  finished  on  the  outside,  all  but  the  steeple 
which  we  will  get  up  as  soon  as  we  are  able;  the  inside  is  pew’d  well 
altho’  not  beautified ;  we  have  also  got  an  altar,  where  we  have  had 
the  communion  administered  twice.  .  . .”“  Since,  from  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  church  was  new  in  1 70  2,  and  since,  according  to  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  1 699,  it  was  only  agreed  upon  in  that  year,  it  must  have  been 

1  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church  (ist  series;  this  is  the  series  referred  to  unless  otherwise 
stated),  pp.  1 1— 1 3;  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode  Island ,  p.  559;  original  petition  in  British 
State  Paper  Office,  New  England,  vol.  ix. 

2  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  pp.  13-16.  This  altar,  which  still  exists  and  has  been 
restored  to  the  chancel,  will  be  referred  to  later. 
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erected  between  those  dates — 1699  and  1 702 — either  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lockyer  or  by  the  first  clergyman,  the  Rev.  David  Bethune.3 

In  1699  the  Venerable  Society  had  not  yet  been  founded.4 
The  affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  here  were  at  first,  apparently, 
in  the  hands  of  the  royal  authorities,  which,  for  Newport,  meant 
those  of  Col.  Francis  Nicholson,  an  ardent  propagandist,  who  had 
been  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York  under  Andros,  and  perhaps 
in  those  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Myles,  rector  of  King’s  Chapel,  which 
as  a  quasi-royal  foundation,  was  always  independent  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Myles  went  with  the  Rev.  George  Keith  to  Newport,  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  1701. 

Mason  says  that  Col.  Nicholson  “had  occasion  to  come  to  New¬ 
port  and  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  he  secured  the  services  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockyer,  who  began  to  preach  here  about  1694.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parish  did  “acknowledge”  Nicholson 
as  its  “most  generous  benefactor,”5  if  not  its  founder,  and  as  a  friend 
to  whom  it  could  turn  in  any  need. 

The  date  of  1694  is  too  early,  however,  in  view  of  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  petition  to  Bellomont,  and  if  he  sent  anyone  it  must 
have  been  the  Rev.  David  Bethune,  who  was  certainly  here  in 
1700,  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockyer’s  name  first  appears  in  1701. 6 

That  Col.  Nicholson  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Myles  were  interested 
in  the  founding  of  Trinity  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  the 
trouble  between  that  rector  and  the  Rev.  Christopher  Bridge,  his 
assistant,  who  came  over  in  March  1 699.  In  1 700  Col.  Nicholson, 
then  in  Virginia,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  “I  am 
heartily  sorry . . .  that  there  is  no  very  good  understanding  between 

3  Updike,  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Narragansett  (2d  edition,  Rev.  Daniel  Good¬ 
win,  editor),  11,  177,  425.  This  edition  is  the  one  always  referred  to. 

4  Its  charter  was  granted  June  16,  1701. 

5  Letter  in  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  27. 

6  Pub.  R.  I.  Historical  Society  quoted  by  Goodwin  in  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett 
Church ,  11,  426. 
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the  Revd.  Mr.  Miles,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Bridge,  about  Rhode 
Island. . .  .  ”7  The  Bishop  of  London,  to  end  this,  sent  Mr.  Bridge 
to  Narragansett,  whence  he  seems  still  to  have  interfered  at 
Newport,  for  the  Rev.  John  Talbot  wrote  to  the  Rev.  George 
Keith,  the  first  missionary  sent  to  the  colonies  by  the  Venerable 
Society  that  “Poor  Mr.  Honyman  is  much  disturbed  at  Rhode 
Island  by  Mr.  Bridge,  who  says  he  has  a  letter  from  my  Lord  of 
London  to  take  his  place;  if  so,  he  will  ruin  two  Churches  at  once. 
Pray  help  your  Countryman  what  you  can.  .  ,  .”8  This  probably 
refers  to  “That  insolent  Riott  upon  the  Church  of  Road  Island” 
which  the  Bishop  says,  in  a  letter  of  1708,  “mr.  Bridge  hath  com¬ 
mitted.”9 

Mr.  Bethune  was  here  in  1700,  as  he  signed,  on  October  19  of 
that  year,  a  receipt  for  books  sent  out  to  the  minister  at  Rhode 
Island  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bray.  He  signed  the  receipt  as  “Licens’d 
to  be  the  Minister  of  that  place.”  The  church,  therefore,  may  have 
been  built,  or  at  least  begun,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bethune  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1701. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lockyer,  however,  signed  a  similar  receipt  on 
November  12,  1701.  He  had,  therefore,  succeeded  Mr.  Bethune 
before  that  date.  He  was,  according  to  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  George 
Keith,  in  charge  of  the  parish  on  August  4,  1702. 

On  September  29,  1702,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lockyer  and  the  ward¬ 
ens  wrote  to  the  Society,  apparently  seeking  its  protection,  that 
the  church  was  “pew’d  well  altho’  not  beautified.”  At  that  date 
the  church  had  been  standing  for  a  while,  at  least,  for  the  letter  of 
the  rector  and  wardens  goes  on  to  say:  “We  have  had  the  commun¬ 
ion  administered  twice.”  If  there  were  three  communions  a  year, 
at  Easter,  Whitsunday  and  Christmas,  the  church  must  have  been 

7  Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel ,  i,  196. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  169. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
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built  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bethune.  If  there  were  communions  once  a 
month,  and  thus  one  in  August  and  one  in  September,  the  church 
must  have  been  pretty  well  completed  by  the  first  of  August,  1 702, 
which  might  have  been  possible  under  Mr.  Lockyer.  At  all  events, 
the  date  is  either  1701  or  1 702,  which  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  sel¬ 
dom  attainable.  Dr.  MacSparran,  writing  in  1752  or  1753,  giyes 
the  date  as  1702. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  briefly  what  this  older 
church  may  have  been  like  and  where  it  stood.  No  drawing  of  it 
exists,  nor  has  anyone  handed  down  any  definite  dimensions  of  it; 
but  we  do  know  that  it  contained  a  certain  number  of  pews,  that  it 
had  a  gallery,  and  was  to  have  a  steeple.  When  we  consider,  too, 
that  in  Narragansett  a  church  was  built  in  1 707,  within  five  years 
of  the  date  of  this — a  church  which,  in  essentials,  is  still  standing 
and  of  which  a  definite  plan  is  at  hand  which  is  ancient  enough  to 
give  us  the  internal  arrangement  in  1760 — an  attempt  to  restore 
the  original  building  of  Trinity  is  not  too  hopeless;  for  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  churchmen  of  Narragansett  would  have 
watched  the  proceedings  of  their  brethren  of  Newport  and  have 
consulted  with  them  on  their  own  project.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  old  St.  Paul’s  was  a  copy  of  old  Trinity  or, 
at  any  rate,  possessed  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  its  older 
sister. 

We  know  that  the  old  church  had  thirty-five  pews,  in  addition 
to  eight  in  the  gallery.  The  small  size  of  the  latter,  as  shown  by 
this  number  of  pews,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  it  was  drawn 
across  the  western  end  of  the  church.  St.  Paul’s,  Narragansett, 
had  at  first  no  galleries.  It  was  voted  to  get  timber  for  them  in 
1 72 1.10  The  pews  on  the  floor  of  old  Trinity,  according  to  the 
list  in  1719,  were  numbered  up  to  thirty-five.  Number  27  is 


10  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church,  n,  464. 
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left  out,  but  the  minister’s  pew,  marked  “o” — that  is,  with  no 
number — brings  the  actual  total  up  to  thirty-five.11 

We  know  that  the  church  was  not  square,  that  is,  was  not  in  the 
meetinghouse  shape.  Dr.  MacSparran,  in  writing  about  it  to  the 
church  at  New  London,  said:  “If  you  have  the  Newport  church 
you  will  then  be  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  conforming  to  the 
dimensions  of  said  church,  both  as  to  the  House  and  Belfry.  Now, 
it  may  be,  Gentlemen,  you  will  think  a  less  Fabric  will  serve  your 
Turn  Which  if  Built  Square,  may  in  time  be  Lengthened  &  En¬ 
larged.”12  From  this  we  gather  that  the  church  had  a  belfry  and 
thus  possibly  a  tower,  that  is,  the  steeple  (which,  in  those  days, 
meant  a  tower  and  spire,  or  in  any  case  a  tower),  had  been  built, 
and  we  might  further  infer  from  the  order  of  notice  “by  Placards 
affixed  to  the  Church  Dores”13  that  it  had  more  doors  than  one. 

There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  altar  in  170  2, 14  and  a  bell  in 
1 709. 15  It  was  voted  in  the  latter  year  that  “ye  glass  for  ye  Church 
Windows  now  in  ye  hands  of  ye  Glazier  be  put  in  without  de¬ 
lay.”16  In  the  same  year,  too,  the  rector  and  vestry  wrote  to  Col. 
Francis  Nicholson  “that  you  Would  Intercede  with  ye  Honble 
Society  for  an  Altar  piece,  for  it  is  the  Only  Ornament  that  is 
wanting  to  complete  its  beauty.”17  One  of  the  old  votes  shows, 
moreover,  that  a  vestry  room  was  contemplated.18  This  was  no 
doubt  in  the  tower,  where  it  was  in  the  later  church.19 


11  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  34. 

12  Ihid.,  p.  44. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  19.  This  statement  might  refer,  however,  to  one  door  which  was  double. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  18,  19,  21. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  1 8.  The  glass  was  leaded.  Some  of  it  was  fastened  directly  into  the  window  frames 
and  some  was  set  in  wooden  or  perhaps  iron  casements  which  could  be  opened. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  1 5. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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If  the  builders  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Narragansett  had  old  Trinity  in 
mind  so  that  we  may,  perhaps,  reason  from  copy  to  original,  we 
may  make  a  still  further  comparison  and  consider  the  first  King’s 
Chapel  in  Boston  as  a  possible  model.  The  contract  for  this  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  published  some  years  ago,  describes  a  church  which, 
in  plan,  bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  what  the  original  Trinity 
seems  to  have  been  if  we  lay  out  its  plan  to  accommodate  the 
thirty-five  pews  which  we  know  it  had,  the  pulpit  and  the  chancel. 

In  this  document  John  Holebrook,  Stephen  French  and  Jacob 
Nash,  housewrights,  all  of  Weymouth,  agreed  with  Anthony 
Haywood,  Esq.,  on  July  21,  1688,  for £260, 20  not  called  sterling, 
to  “Erect  sett  up  &  build”  before  the  end  of  the  next  Novem¬ 
ber,  “one  frame  of  building  of  the  Dimensions  following  (that  is 
to  say)  in  length  fifty  four  feet  in  breadth  thirty  six  feet  studd 
twenty  feet  with  five  windows  in  the  front  five  windows  in  the 
rear  and  two  windows  at  each  end  of  such  dimensions  as  are  sett 
downe  in  a  platt  of  the  same  made  by  Mr.  P.  Wells  Surveyor  and 
the  same  frame  shall  clapboard  fill  with  brick  &  seale  with  lime 
and  hair  &  white  washing  and  the  roofe  thereof  with  board  & 
shingles  make  tight  &  stanch  and  shall  &  will  on  the  west  end  of 
the  sd  frame  Erect,  build  &  sett  up  One  Belfry  of  ten  feet 
square  twenty  feet  above  ye  roofe  .  .  .  and  sufficiently  glaze  all 
the  sd  windows  with  good  square  glasse  &  iron  casmts .  .  .  with 
sufficient  locks  to  the  doors  thereof.  .  .  .  ”21  Note  the  plural. 

“P.  Wells”  is  very  probably  the  Philip  Wells  who,  in  1687,  made 
and  signed  a  plat  of  the  land  on  Boston  Neck  and  near  by,  in 
Southern  Rhode  Island,  belonging  to  Richard  Wharton,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  merchant,  one  of  Andros’s  council.  The  surveyors  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  used  the  skill  in  drawing  they  possessed  to  de¬ 
sign  buildings.  They  were  sometimes  in  the  old  records  called  art- 

20  The  total  cost  came  to  £284  16/. 

21  Old-Time  New  England ,  vol.  xii,  no.  1,  p.  31. 
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ists,  possibly  because  they  colored  and  embellished  their  plats. 
Peter  Harrison  made  a  map  of  Fort  George,  Newport.  Here  in 
Wells  is  our  first  ecclesiastical  architect.  Anthony  Haywood’s  name 
stands  fourth  on  the  list  of  original  contributors  to  King’s  Chapel. 
In  1695,  he  was  a  captive  of  the  Barbary  pirates  and  the  church 
collected  money  to  ransom  him. 

The  building  was  not  “pew’d  well.”  It  had  only  benches  until 
1 694.  On  July  5,  1689,  a  payment  of  £  1  1 5 s.  was  made  to  “Mr 
Wm  Smith  for  Benching  the  church.”22  Pews  first  appeared  in 
1 694,  when  an  agreement  was  made  with  John  Cunnabel,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  “joyner,”  to  build  them  for  £8  5. 23 

Nor  did  the  church  have  a  tower.  The  expression  “on  the  west 
end  of  the  sd  frame”  shows  that  the  belfry  stood  on  the  roof. 
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figure  i.  Suggested  Flan  of  the  First  Trinity  Church 

In  Figure  1  is  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  plan  of  the  original 

22  Greenwood,  History  of  King's  Chapel,  p.  45. 

23  Foote,  Annals  of  King’s  Chapel,  1,  1 16. 
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Trinity  Church.  This  drawing  assumes  a  resemblance  to  St.  Paul’s, 
Narragansett  (Figure  2),  and  to  King’s  Chapel,  both  of  which 


FIGURE  2 

Rian  of  Old  St.  Pauls ,  Narragansett ,  in  1762 


have  a  curious  likeness  to  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread  Street,  London, 
built  in  1681,  said  to  be  the  least  altered  of  Wren’s  City  Churches. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  great  architect  was  still  living  and 
working  when  King’s  Chapel,  the  first  Trinity  and  St.  Paul’s, 
Narragansett,  were  built.  In  fact,  St.  Paul’s,  London,  was  not  fin¬ 
ished  until  1710. 

At  St. Mildred’s  (Figure  3)  the  altar  was  at  the  east  end,  the  gal¬ 
lery  at  the  west  and  the  pulpit  against  the  wall,  east  of  the  middle 
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FIGURE  3 

Plan  of  St.  Mildred' s,  Bread  Street ,  London 


on  the  north  side,  the  long  side.  The  same  plan  was  followed,  prob¬ 
ably,  in  the  original  King’s  Chapel,  which  had  a  gallery  on  the  west 
and  almost  certainly  the  pulpit  on  the  north,  as  it  was  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  near  the  middle  of  the  church,  in  the  enlarged  building.  Be¬ 
yond  this  analogy  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  try  to  go,  but  even 
this  is  of  surpassing  interest.  And  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  conjec¬ 
ture  as  to  the  pews.  The  arrangement  of  these,  in  Trinity,  can  have 
varied  very  little  from  that  in  St.  Paul’s,  Narragansett,  for  which, 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  Trinity  in  all  probability  provided  the 
model.  Indeed,  the  block  arrangement  is  alike  in  St.  Mildred’s  and 
St.  Paul’s,  though  the  pews  in  the  former  face  east,  and  possibly  this 
resemblance  extended  to  King’s  Chapel  and  old  Trinity.  The 
numbering,  of  course,  is  hazardous,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points 
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of  support  even  for  that.  The  governor’s  pew,  for  instance,  was 
number  i  in  the  old  list.24  The  minister’s  pew  was  the  seventh  in 
sequence.  This  had  no  actual  number  and  is  marked  “o,”  but  “6” 
comes  before  it  and  “7”  after  it.  The  minister’s  pew  in  St.  Paul’s, 
Narragansett,  was  near  the  pulpit.  Here  it  comes  next  to  the  altar. 
The  governor’s  pew,  when  it  appeared  in  King’s  Chapel,  was  op¬ 
posite  the  pulpit. 

At  first,  it  will  be  seen,  the  altar  and  the  pulpit  were  not  close 
together.  The  English  parish  church  of  Wren’s  time  was  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  “mass  house”  and  “preaching  house,”  that  is,  of  the  long 
church  with  the  altar  at  one  end  as  its  focal  point,  and  the  broad 
church,  built  for  preaching,  with  a  pulpit  on  the  side,  so  that  the 
speaker’s  voice  could  reach  the  greatest  number  of  his  listeners.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  neither  St.  Mildred’s  nor  any  of  these 
three  early  colonial  churches  was  basilican  in  the  sense  of  having 
side  aisles.  With  the  pulpit  on  the  north  wall,  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  was  in  front  of  the  preacher.  In  their  square  pews  they  could 
all  see  and  hear  him.  They  could  also  face  the  altar.  When  the 
churches  were  divided  into  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  the  pulpit 
was  bettervisible  nearer  the  end  of  the  church,  and  there  were  fewer 
people  behind  the  preacher  than  if  it  were  in  the  middle.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  said,  “Concerning  the  placing  of  the  pulpit, 
I  shall  observe,  a  moderate  voice  may  be  heard  fifty  feet  distant 
before  the  preacher,  thirty  feet  on  each  side,  and  twenty  behind 
the  pulpit.” 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  external 
appearance  of  the  church.  We  know  that  it  had  a  belfry  and  that 
it  was  intended  that  it  should  have  a  steeple,  but  there  seems  no 
proof  that  this  was  ever  built,  and  the  small  size  of  the  lot  is  against 
it.  This  lack  of  knowledge  is  the  more  unfortunate  in  that  the  date 
of  this  first  building,  1701- 1702,  would  bring  it  into  the  little— 

24  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Churchy  p.  34. 
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known  period  of  the  transition  from  the  old  seventeenth-century 
manner  with  its  open  framing,  steep  roofs  and  leaded  windows,  to 
the  newer  classical  fashion  which  was  invading  the  land  and  which 
finally  triumphed  in  the  new  church  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hony- 
man  was  to  build.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  old  St.  Paul’s  had 
preserved  its  outward  aspect  intact  through  its  long  history  and 
that  it  resembled  Trinity,  we  should  have  a  new  proof  of  what  is 
very  probable — that  the  new  style  came  into  the  New  England 
colonies  with  the  Church  of  England,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
Church  brought  in  the  Renaissance  and  broke  down  the  old  Tu¬ 
dor  fashions  in  architecture  as  in  social  life.  Fortunately,  the  old 
King’s  Chapel  comes  to  our  aid. 

Scattered  through  the  early  records  of  King’s  Chapel  are  many 
entries  which,  while  interesting  in  themselves,  do  much  to  fill  in 
the  bare  outlines  of  the  old  contract  and  help  us  to  form  a  picture 
not  only  of  the  Chapel  itself  but  also  of  the  first  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  building  in  Newport. 

There  was  a  gallery  in  the  Boston  church,  as  there  was  at  New¬ 
port,  and  it  was  certainly  at  the  west  end,  for  it  was  only  in  1717, 
after  the  church  had  been  enlarged  in  1710,  that  a  “new  gallery” 
was  ordered  on  the  north  wall  and  built  at  a  cost  of  £80,  of  which 
the  new  governor,  Samuel  Shute,  contributed  forty,  and  not  till 
1729,  on  September  19,  is  it  recorded  that  John  Pillet  did  “Cov¬ 
enant  and  Agree  ...  To  build  a  double  Gallery  on  the  South 
Side  of  King’s  Chapel,  Consisting  of  ten  Pews  in  the  front,  each 
of  them  five  feet  Six  inches  deep,  and  one  Single  Bench  be¬ 
hind.  ...”  What  seems  to  have  been  a  point  of  some  controversy 
was  settled,  while  the  work  went  on,  by  the  vote,  on  October  3  1 : 
“whether  the  South  Gallary  Should  be  Built  in  the  Front  over  the 
Governour’s  Seat:  it  Passed  in  ye  negative.” 

That  there  was  a  governor’s  pew  in  the  enlarged  church  is 
plain  from  this  entry,  but  there  was  one  in  the  original  chapel  also 
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in  1698,  when  Lord  Bellomont  was  expected  as  the  new  gover¬ 
nor,  and  it  was  on  the  outer  wall  as  it  appears  that  the  later  pew 
was.  Goddard  and  Were,  carpenters,  received  £ 1 5  for  it  and  its 
turner’s  work,  and  it  was  enriched  with  carving  for  which  Richard 
Knight,  carver,  was  paid  £9.  It  was  probably  curtained  like  the 
pew  in  the  enlarged  building. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  £  5  8 s.  was  paid  “for  Lime  and  Plaster¬ 
ing  the  church.”  As  the  earlier  records  speak  of  plastering,  this 
must  have  been  applied  to  the  outside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old 
Feather  Store,  near  Faneuil  Hall,  long  ago  destroyed — a  view 
strengthened  by  the  words  “to  Keep  out  the  Snow.”  The  Boston 
east  wind  was  disturbing  even  then. 

In  1700,  important  items  record  payments  to  “the  Carpenter 
for  the  Church  Porch,”  £2  on  April  1 6  and  £ 2  5 s.  on  October  7. 
There  were  “window  Shutters”  which,  in  1699,  were  “to  be 
painted  ...  as  the  gates  are.” 

The  church  may  have  had  a  projecting  chancel,  for  Col.  Giles 
Dyer,  one  of  the  wardens,  who  was  a  painter,  gave,  in  1694,  his 
labor  in  “Duing  the  Commandements  and  allter  rome.”  This  last 
may  mean  only  the  space  within  the  rail,  for  the  contract  does  not 
call  for  any  projecting  east  end. 

The  outside  of  King’s  Chapel  was  quite  simple.  It  had,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contract,  five  windows  on  the  south  side  and  five  on  the 
north,  with  two  at  each  end.  There  was  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
south  side — the  side  toward  School  Street,  which  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  approach,  for  Tremont  Street  was  at  that  time  little  more 
than  a  lane  at  the  back  of  the  burying  ground.  This  side  of  the 
church  probably  was  little  changed,  since  the  additional  land  for 
the  enlargement  was  on  the  other  three  sides.  At  any  rate,  a  shell 
was  ordered  put  over  it  in  1714,  the  first  definite  touch  of  the 
Renaissance  to  be  found  in  the  documents.  What  this  shell  was 
may  be  seen  in  that  built  by  Wyatt  and  Munday  in  Daniel  Ayrault’s 
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house  in  Newport  and  now  set  up  at  the  Newport  Historical  So¬ 
ciety’s  building.  Further,  when,  in  1729,  the  south  gallery  was  to 
be  built,  John  Pillet  agreed:  “Also  to  take  down  a  large  Window 
over  the  South  door,  make  two  Window-frames  and  Casements, 
and  fix  them.  ...”  This  means  that  there  were,  at  first,  five  win¬ 
dows  in  that  front:  one  above  the  door  and  two,  one  over  the  other, 
on  each  side  of  it.  The  two  “Window-frames”  were  to  replace  the 
one  over  the  door. 

The  glazing  of  these  windows  is  described  in  the  contract, 
which  reads:  “and  sufficiently  glaze  all  the  sd  windows  with  good 
square  glasse  &  iron  casements.”  The  “square”  glass,  which  was 
really  rectangular,  was  by  this  time  supplanting  the  old-fashioned 
“quarrels”  or  diamond  panes,  as  we  call  them.  It  came  in  sizes  of 
4  by  6  and  5  by  7  inches.  The  latter  is  known  only  in  later  adver¬ 
tisements.  There  are  a  few  actual  sash,  one  from  the  Codding- 
ton  house  in  Newport,  which  have  the  4  by  6  “squares”  set  in 
lead. 

Iron  casements,  too,  were  probably  more  common  than  we  have 
thought.  They  existed  in  the  original  college  at  Harvard,  one  has 
recently  been  found  in  Virginia,  and  two  or  three  are  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiqui¬ 
ties.  The  openings  were  probably  what  in  the  England  of  that  time 
were  called  “four  light,”  that  is,  they  were  divided  into  four  parts 
by  a  vertical  bar  or  mullion  and  a  horizontal  bar  or  transom.  The 
lower  parts,  probably,  of  the  lower  two  compartments  were  in 
the  iron  casements  and  no  doubt  swung  out.  In  volume  v  of  the 
Wren  Society  publications,  plate  xxvn,  there  is  a  drawing  of  a 
house  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  which  shows  this  exactly.  Here 
the  glass  seems  to  be  5  by  7. 

If  the  windows  were  round-headed — compass-headed — the 
round  part  was  above  the  transom,  or  a  second  transom  was  set 
in.  The  problem  of  how  the  glazing  was  done  will  come  up  in  the 
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case  of  the  original  church  at  Newport,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  glass  was  ordered  set  as  late  as  1709,  and  it  will  reappear  in 
the  second  church. 

In  Figure  4  is  an  ancient  view  of  King’s  Chapel,  redrawn 


from  an  old  woodcut  printed  in  Greenwood’s  History  of  King's 
Chapel  and  probably  drawn  from  Price’s  print  of  1722.  If  this 
drawing  is  correct,  it  should  represent  the  east  end  and  north  side 
of  the  enlarged  church  of  1713.  As  far  as  we  know  this  later 
building,  it  does  not  do  this  exactly,  nor  does  it  correctly  portray 
the  original  chapel;  for  it  has  three  windows  instead  of  two  in  its 
east  end,  though  these  may  possibly  represent  a  change  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  construction.  It  also  shows  a  tower  which  is  not  in  the 
records.  It  is  probably  not  an  absolute  likeness  and  may  never  have 
been  intended  for  one. 

The  interior  of  the  original  Trinity  Church  was  probably  like 
that  of  the  old  King’s  Chapel,  and  both  resembled,  if  they  were  not 
based  on,  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread  Street,  London,  perhaps  the  simplest 
of  Wren’s  “hall”  or  one-room  churches,  which  had  its  altar  at  the 
east  end,  gallery  at  the  west,  and  pulpit  somewhat  east  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  north  side.  King’s  Chapel  was  not  alone  in  having  a 
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governor’s  pew.  In  the  list  of  pews  of  old  Trinity  in  1719,  num¬ 
ber  1  is  “set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Governor.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lockyer  and  the  wardens,  in  their  letter  to  the 
Venerable  Society  in  1702,  say:  “We  have  also  got  an  altar.” 
This  altar  is  still  in  existence — is  still  in  the  present  church  to 
which  it  must  have  been  transferred  when  the  old  church  was 
abandoned.  It  stands  now  in  the  chancel,  as  it  used  to  do,  an 
oaken  table  of  William  and  Mary’s  time,  with  curved  stretchers 
and  turned  and  twisted  legs.  A  portion  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  view 
of  the  pulpit  on  a  later  page  (Figure  27).  Discarded  about  1837, 
rescued  by  William  Gilpin,  Esq.,  but  practically  forgotten  by  the 
parish,  it  came  to  light  some  years  ago  in  New  Hampshire  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Franklin,  who  had  held  the  tradition  of  its  origin 
and  who  returned  it  to  the  church.25  A  statement  written  by  the 
wife  of  William  Gilpin  was  sent  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  Stanley  C.  Hughes,  by  Mr.  Harris  C.  Rush,  who  says 
in  explanation: 

“The  paper  was  written  by  Aunt  Hattie  Gilpin,  the  wife  of 
Uncle  William  Gilpin,  and  tells  the  story  of  how  the  old  altar  came 
into  Uncle  William’s  possession.  .  .  . 

“From  the  time  he  acquired  the  altar  until  his  death,  it  was  in 
Uncle  William’s  law  office — Uncle  William  died  intestate,  Mr. 
Godfrey  of  Nova  Scotia  and  I  administered  the  estate. 

“When  it  came  to  making  disposition  of  the  altar  we  considered 
it  our  sacred  duty  to  keep  it  from  going  into  the  auction  room  .  .  . 
and  it  was  decided  that  Cousin  Sarah  Pattison  should  take  it.  .  .  . 
Cousin  Sarah  therefore  bought  the  altar  from  the  administrators.” 
This  letter  is  dated  February  20,  1928. 

The  statement  by  Mrs.  Gilpin  is  as  follows.  It  is  dated  1867. 

25  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Honyman  wrote  to  the  S.  P.  G.  that  the  congregation  had  given 
the  old  church  with  all  its  furniture,  he  must  have  meant  the  pews  only.  He  could  hardly  have 
meant  the  altar,  the  silver  or  indeed  the  cloths  and  cushions,  all  of  which,  with  the  silver, 
which  the  church  still  has,  were  reckoned,  in  that  day,  as  furniture. 
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“About  thirty  years  ago  the  ladies  of  the  Parish  were  assisting 
in  the  improvements  inTrinity  Church  interior;  a  new  communion 
table  was  bought  and  placed  in  the  chancel;  the  old  one  taken 
away  from  which  for  many  long  years  (some  said  from  the  first 
foundation  of  the  Church,)  the  sacraments  had  been  administered 
to  worshippers  who  for  the  most  part  had  long  gone  away  to  take 
them  ‘new  in  their  Father’s  Kingdom.’ 

“A  gentleman  who  was  partial  to  ye  relics  of  ye  olden  time,  went 
into  the  Church  while  the  repairs  were  going  on:  he  met  the  old 
sexton,  Capt.  Springer,  (as  he  was  called)  asked  him  where  the  old 
table  was  ?  ‘The  Churchwardens  gin  it  me,  but  the  carpenters  got 
hold  on  it  for  a  bench,  and  shook  it  to  pieces  amost — the  painters 
has  carried  off  one  of  the  side  pieces  for  a  pattern  to  paint  like  old 
oak — the  rest  of  the  pieces  I’m  going  to  take  home  to  burn — I  was 
a  going  to  have  it  for  a  washbench  for  my  wife.’  ‘I’m  sorry  to  hear 
they  thought  of  moving  it  out  of  the  Church’  said  the  gentleman, 
‘I  wish  the  Wardens  had  given  it  to  me.’  ‘My,  do  yer  want  it?’ 
‘Want  it  ?  Yes  indeed,  glad  to  have  it.’  ‘Dod  rot  it — ther  ’tis  in  the 
corner,  wats  left  on  it.’ 

“The  gentleman  made  immediate  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Springer  to  have  it  for  himself,  collected  the  missing  pieces,  and 
had  it  repaired  at  a  neighboring  cabinet  maker’s;  and  then  re¬ 
moved  the  precious  relic  to  his  law  office,  where  it  is  cherished  as 
one  of  his  most  valuable  effects.” 

The  altar  itself  agrees  with  the  tradition  of  its  age.  It  is  an  authen¬ 
tic  table  of  1698  and  perhaps  earlier. 

A  glimpse  at  what  was  then  considered  the  proper  furniture  of 
a  church  may  not  be  without  interest.  We  have  it  in  the  early  rec¬ 
ords  of  King’s  Chapel,  in  Boston.  Some  contemporary  authority, 
probably  the  official  record  of  the  church,  is  quoted  by  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  P.  Greenwood  in  speaking  of  the  return  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Myles  from  England:  “Boston,  1696.  This  year  Mr  Samuel 
Myles,  Pastor  of  this  Church,  returned  from  England;  hee  arrived 
July  24th  and  brought  with  him  part  of  the  Gift  of  Quene  Mary 
performed  by  King  William  after  her  decease,  viz.  the  Church  fur¬ 
niture,  which  were  A  Cushion  and  Cloth  for  the  Pulpit,  two  Cush¬ 
ions  for  the  Reading  Deske,  a  carpet  for  the  Allter,  all  of  Crimson 
Damask  with  silk  fringe,  one  Large  Bible,  two  Large  Common 
prayer  Books,  twelve  Lesser  Common  prayer  Bookes,  Linin  for 
the  Allter.  Also  two  Surplises,  Alter  tabell,  20  ydes  fine  damask.”26 
What  must  have  been  the  rest  of  the  gift  came  in  the  next  year  for 
we  have  the  warden’s  receipt:  “Boston  1697,  then  received  of 
Mr  Myles  too  great  Silver  Flagons,  and  one  sallver  and  one  boul27 
and  one  Civer28  all  of  Sillver  which  was  given  to  the  Church  by 
the  King  and  Queen  and  brought  over  by  Capt.  John  Foye,  Re¬ 
ceived  by  me  Giles  Dyer  Church  Warden.”29 

The  original  King’s  Chapel  possessed  an  altarpiece,  an  orna¬ 
ment  which  was  required  by  law  after  the  Restoration.  Warden 
Giles  Dyer  records  that  “the  Decalouge,  viz.,  thee  ten  Command¬ 
ments,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed,  were  drawne  in  England 
and  brought  over  by  Mr  Samuel  Myles  in  1696.”  The  royal 
arms  were  in  the  church  also,  but  nothing  is  said  about  their  origin, 
nor  is  it  stated  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  altarpiece.  Indeed  it 
might  easily  be  inferred  that  they  were  not  from  the  record  which 
Warden  Giles  Dyer,  who  was  by  trade  a  painter,  made  of  certain 
work  which  he  had  done  about  that  building:  “.  .  .  to  Duing  the 
Commandements  and  allter  rome,  and  the  Pulpet . . .  mor  to  Duing 
the  gallarey  and  the  Kings  Armes.  .  .  .”30  It  seems  from  this  as  if 

26  Greenwood,  History  of  King's  Chapel,  p.  52;  Foote,  Annals  of  King' s  Chapel,  1,  121. 

27  Probably  the  baptismal  bowl. 

28  Cover  (kiver),  pronounced  thus  in  older  New  England. 

29  Greenwood,  History,  p.  53. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  53.  Foote,  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,  1,  123. 
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the  arms  were  not  a  part  of  the  “Commandements”  but  were  on 
the  front  of  the  west  gallery.  They  were  not  always  in  the  chancel 
in  England,  and  in  the  one  church  in  the  colonies,  that  at  Goose 
Creek,  South  Carolina,  which  still  retains  the  arms,  they  are  over 
the  chancel  arch  facing  the  nave. 

On  December  12,  1710,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Honyman  and  certain  of 
his  vestry  wrote  to  their  staunch  friend  Col.  Nicholson:  “to 
your  other  Kind  Appearances  for  ye  Interest  and  Honour  of  our 
Church  we  Also  Most  Humbly  Intreat  that  this  may  be  added 
Namely  that  you  Would  Interceed  with  ye  Honble  Society  for  an 
Altar  Piece  for  it  [is]  ye  Only  Ornament  thats  Wanting  to  finish  & 
Compleat  its  Beauty  we  have  already  sent  ye  Dimensions  to  Mr 

Chamberlain _ ”  Col.  Nicholson  must  have  bestirred  himself,  for, 

while  the  records  of  the  church  say  no  word  of  the  reception  here 
of  so  important  a  gift,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  MacSparran 
that  the  church  did  have  an  altarpiece.  In  his  letter  to  the  people 
of  the  New  London  church,  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  says:  “I  went  to 
Newport  ...  &  the  Committee  for  building  their  new  Church  .  .  . 
met  yl  evening  at  Mr.  Honeyman’s  house  .  .  .  they  came  to  the 
unanimous  Result,  that  provided  the  Gentlemen  .  .  .  take  down, 
Transport,  Erect  &  Finish  the  Church  ...  &  Expect  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  them,  they  should  have  it  &  all  its  appurtenances  Gratis: 
except  the  altar  piece,  which  was  expected  to  be  given  to  Narra- 
ganset.  ...” 

The  records  of  St.  Paul’s  do  not  mention  any  such  gift,  nor  is 
there  any  tradition  of  it.  Any  altarpiece  which  was  in  that  church — 
and  there  were  traces  of  a  reredos — disappeared  long  ago,  prob¬ 
ably  when  the  church  was  moved.  Whatever  happened,  the  style 
of  the  panels  now  in  Trinity  makes  it  certain  that  they  were  not 
parts  of  the  original  altarpiece. 

The  fate  of  the  original  Trinity  Church  is  somewhat  obscure. 
It  was  once  proposed  to  give  it  to  the  parish  at  New  London,  and 
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the  letter,  already  quoted,  of  Dr.  MacSparran  to  the  New  London 
people  about  the  matter  is  still  extant;  but  the  transfer  was  not 
accomplished.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Honyman,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
S.  P.  G.,  says  that  the  people  had  “given  the  old  Church,  with  all 
its  furniture,  to  a  neighboring  place,  where  they  conceive  it  will 
be  of  great  use.”31  Tradition  says  that  this  was  Cowesett,  in  War¬ 
wick,  which  seems  generally  to  be  meant  by  the  expression  “War¬ 
wick  church.”  Bull  says  directly:  “The  old  building  was  given  to 
the  people  of  Warwick,  who  had  no  church  of  their  own.”  Mason 
repeats  this  almost  verbatim,  and  he  adds:  “Although  it  was  taken 
down  and  carried  there,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  materials  were 
ever  put  together  again.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  floated 
from  N ewport  to  W arwick,  but  for  this  there  is  no  warrant.  ’  ’  There 
is  a  further  tradition  that  the  raft  made  of  the  timbers  was  wrecked 
and  the  materials  cast  on  the  shore  at  Cowesett.  This,  also,  is  of 
course  unproved. 

Whether  Mason  is  right  or  wrong,  there  was  a  Cowesett  church, 
as  we  know  from  Dr.  MacSparran’s  own  records  of  St.  Paul’s.  The 
congregation  at  Warwick  was  within  the  parish  of  that  mighty 
missionary,  and  under  the  date  of  September  9,  1 739,  it  is  recorded 
that  “Doctor  MacSparran  preached  at  ye  Church  of  Warwick.”32 
A  lot  was  conveyed  to  the  Society  by  the  Rev.  George  Pigot  for 
building  a  church  of  England,33  and  William  D.  Bray  ton,  Esq., 
in  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Updike,  describes  the  church,  which  he 
says  was  built  thereon,  as  “a  wooden  building  two  stories  in  height, 
with  a  steeple  and  a  spire.”  He  gives  no  authority  for  his  state¬ 
ments,  but  he  was  an  antiquary  and  he  had  evidently  been  at  some 
pains  to  collect  his  facts.  His  description  might  fit  the  Newport 

31  Quoted  in  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  43. 

32  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church ,  11,  118,  382,  383,  384,  385. 

33  Warwick  Deeds.  It  was  a  beautiful  site,  on  the  corner  of  the  Post  Road  and  the  present 
road  to  the  Cowesett  railroad  station. 
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church  as  far  as  we  know  it,  though  Mr.  Brayton  does  not  say 
that  the  building  came  from  the  parish  of  Trinity.  He  does  add, 
however,  that  it  was  pulled  down  about  1 764,  that  it  might  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Old  Warwick,  and  then  says:  “The  materials,  having 
been  conveyed  to  the  shore,  were  scattered  and  lost  during  a  storm 
which  arose  soon  after.”34  Dr.  Goodwin  adduces  some  evidence  to 
show  that  the  church  may  actually  have  been  moved,  after  all, 
and,  if  this  were  the  case,  we  have  no  way  of  discovering  what  was 
its  latter  end.35 


34  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church ,  n,  1 17. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  384. 
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The  Original  Lot 

THE  original  church,  it  is  now  known,  did  not  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  present  building.  Henry  Bull  thought  that 
the  new  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old,  but  Dr. 
Goodwin  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be  true,  since  the  old  church 
was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  a  vestry  meeting  held  in  the  new 
building  December  6,  1725. 36  The  old  church  stood  on  a  part  of 
the  present  church  property,  a  lot  given  by  Robert  Carr,  Jr.,  “to 
set  a  Church  of  England  on.”  It  remains  to  fix  more  exactly  the 
position  of  this  plot  of  ground  and  thus  the  site  of  the  church.  This, 
by  a  series  of  eliminations,  we  can  do,  as  will  appear  in  Figure  5. 

The  old  building  could  not  have  been  next  to  Spring  Street,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  present  churchyard,  for  that  land,  for 
thirty  to  forty  feet  west  of  the  present  street  line,  belonged  in  1703 
to  Peleg  Sanford’s  estate. 

Nor  could  it  have  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  yard, 
for  that  the  parish  did  not  acquire  till  1796. 

The  southwest  corner  is  equally  unavailable,  since  it  was  nearly 
one  hundred  years  later,  in  1866  and  1873,  that  this  became  a 
part  of  the  churchyard. 

Finally,  the  land  whereon  the  present  church  stands  would  be 
excluded,  even  without  the  record  already  quoted,  because  it  was 
not  until  1720  that  one  part  of  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
parish  by  conveyance  from  Francis  Brinley,  while  the  remainder, 
the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the  present  lot,  was  not  in  its 
hands,  apparently,  till  about  1762. 


36  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church ,  n,  429;  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church, 
pp.  40,  43. 
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This  leaves,  as  the  only  spot  on  which  the  original  Trinity  could 
have  stood,  the  area  north  of  the  present  church,  east  of  a  point 
nearly  in  line  with  the  western  face  of  the  tower,  and  west  of  a 
slanting  line  which,  at  its  southern  end,  was  about  thirty-five  feet 
from  Spring  Street.  On  the  north  it  probably  included  all  of  the 
width  of  Church  Street,  which  did  not,  even  in  1 722,  run  through 
to  Spring.  All  this  is  set  forth  in  Figure  5.  This  lot  could  not  have 
extended  north  of  the  street,  for  that  land  was  sold,  later,  partly 
by  James  Honyman,  Esq.,  and  partly  by  Mrs.  Bisset,  Mrs.  Red¬ 
wood  and  Mrs.  Sherborne,  his  daughters. 

We  can  check  this,  to  some  extent,  by  the  graves  in  the  yard. 
Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  area  of  which  we  are  speaking,  lies 
the  slab  which  covers  the  grave  of  Thomas  Mallet,  who  died  in 
1704.  Unless  this  heavy  stone  has  been  moved,  which  does  not 
seem  probable,  though  other  stones  in  the  yard  have  been  reset,37 
the  church  was  on  the  north  side  of  it,  as  is  shown  in  Figure  6. 

The  fact  that  this  original  lot  overlapped  the  present  Church 
Street  is  proved  by  the  vote,  March  22,  1722,  that  “a  post  and 
rail  fence,”  with  a  turnstile,  should  be  put  “at  the  end  of  the  lane 
leading  up  to  the  church.”38 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  church,  from  the  pews  and  the  alleys, 
were  actually  as  the  plan  shows  it,  28  feet  by  54  feet,  the  building 
would  readily  fit  the  part  of  the  old  lot  north  of  Thomas  Mallet’s 
grave,  and  even  if  we  take  our  cue  from  the  length,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  old  King’s  Chapel,  and  assume  the  Chapel’s 
breadth  also  of  36  feet,  there  is  still  room. 

The  proof  of  these  statements,  that  is,  the  history  of  this  land, 
or  of  the  ways  in  which  it  was  acquired,  is  very  interesting  and,  as 
the  land  available  profoundly  influenced  the  shape  and  the  placing 

37  May  8,  1817,  the  sexton  was  directed  “  ...  to  set  and  erect  all  the  gravestones  that  have 
fallen  down  in  the  churchyard.”  (Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  317-)  Vaults,  of 
which  little  or  nothing  is  now  known,  were  also  built  at  times. 

38  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  pp.  37,  38. 
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not  only  of  the  first  building  but  of  the  second  and  of  the  additions 
thereto,  it  is  quite  important  that  it  should  be  set  forth  in  some  de¬ 
tail.  We  shall  find  that  there  are  many  unknown  quantities;  in  fact 
not  one  dimension  of  the  first  lot  is  known  from  any  document. 
There  are  but  three  deeds  extant  which  relate  to  the  church  prop¬ 
erty  and  they  are  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
approximate  the  lines  of  the  old  parcels  of  ground  as  they  were 
added  from  time  to  time.  All  have  been  recovered,  as  far  as  they 
apparently  can  be  at  present,  by  study  of  the  lots  not  only  adjoin¬ 
ing  but  sometimes  so  far  away  that  they  seem  to  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  church  property. 

Robert  Carr  (i)  of  Newport,  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1 68 1  a  strip  of  land  about  1 20  feet  wide,  between  William  Bren- 
ton’s  six-acre  lot  on  the  north  and  land  which  was  then  or  later  the 
property  of  Brinley  and  Caleb  Carr  on  the  south.  Carr’s  land  ex¬ 
tended  nearly  equally  on  each  side  of  what  is  now  Church  Street, 
which  did  not  then  exist. 

The  north  half  of  this  land  Carr  divided  as  Figure  5  shows, 
giving  part  to  his  son  Robert  (2),  who  had  the  mansion  house  at  the 
corner  of  Thames  Street,  with  a  lot  1 00  feet  in  length  and  more 
land  at  the  east,  and  part  to  his  son-in-law  James  Brown,  son  of 
Chad,  who  had  the  land  where  he  had  built,  190  feet  in  length, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  younger  Carr’s  mansion-house  lots 
and  on  the  east  by  the  other  land  devised  to  the  latter. 

The  southern  half  of  the  land  Carr  gave  to  his  son  Esek(2), 
who,  in  1687,  sold  it  to  his  brother  Robert (2). 

Robert (2)  Carr  made  his  will  on  July  8, 39  1703.  He  gave  his 

39  The  will  is  not  on  record.  We  know  it  from  a  MS.  book,  apparently  Nathaniel  Newdi- 
gate’s,  which  contains  copies  of  the  other  early  Carr  wills  as  evidence  in  a  suit  which  he 
brought,  in  behalf  of  James  Honyman,  Jr.,  then  a  minor,  against  George  Dunbar,  son-in-law 
of  the  George  Hicks  named  in  the  will.  It  is  catalogued  as  Book  609  Carr  and  Easton  Wills 
in  the  Newport  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Newdigate,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  in  the  Colony,  forms  another  tie  with  King’s  Chapel,  of  which  he  was  a 
founder.  He  came  to  Bristol  and  thence  to  Newport.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  Trinity. 


ROBERT  CARR. 
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son  the  mansion  house  and  his  daughter  Abigail  all  the  land  on 
the  “South  Side  of  the  way  that  Leads  up  to  James  Browns  land40 
on  the  North  side  of  the  way  that  leads  to  the  Church  from  said 
Browns  Garden  easterly  except  what  is  given  to  George  Hix  and 
a  piece  of  Land  I  gave  to  set  a  Church  of  England  on  at  the  East 
End  of  said  Lands  bounded  as  followeth  on  the  South  Side  on 
Lands  of  Francis  Brinley  on  the  East  on  Land  Late  in  Possession 
of  Peleg  Sanford  Deceased  the  upper  part  of  the  North  Side  upon 
Mr.  Burton’s  Land  formerly  Mr.  Brenton’s  Land  on  the  West  and 
bounded  on  the  Main  Street  that  leads  unto  the  Neck  and  on  the 
North  on  the  Highway  that  Leads  up  to  James  Brown’s.  .  .  .” 
This  will  be  plain  on  a  little  examination  of  Figure  5.  The  words 
“on  the  West  and  bounded  on”  are  confused,  apparently,  by  a 
transposition  of  the  “and”;  they  should  read  “and  on  the  West 
bounded  by.”  The  lot  “given  to  George  Hix”  began  1 10  feet 
(107.5  now)  from  Thames  Street  at  the  east  end  of  the  present 
Seabury  property  and  extended  eastward  for  1 20  feet.  The  last 
north  bound  given  extended  for  the  length  of  the  western  or  man¬ 
sion-house  lot  on  Thames  Street  on  the  opposite  side  of  Church 
Street  from  the  present  Seabury  lot.  George  Hix  was  a  nephew  of 
Carr,  the  son  of  his  sister  Mary,  who  married  John  Hicks. 

This  locates  the  church  lot  but  is  far  from  giving  it  any  di¬ 
mensions. 

Robert(2)  Carr  died  in  1704  and  his  son,  Robert^),  in  1710. 
The  latter  left  all  his  land  to  his  mother,  the  widow  Elizabeth  Carr, 
Elizabeth  Lawton  before  her  marriage,  and  she,  on  her  death  in 
1722,  left  it  to  her  grandson  James  Honyman,  Jr.,  son  of  Abigail 
Carr  who  had  married  the  Rev.  James  Honyman.  It  was  very 
probably  at  the  instance  of  his  wife  that  Robert  (2)  gave  the 


40  These  two  lanes,  which  were  continuous  and  which  are  now  Church  Street,  were  part  of 
Carr’s  land,  driftways  first  to  James  Brown’s  property,  then  to  the  church.  See  will  of  Robert 
(1)  in  Book  609,  u.t  supra. 
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land  to  the  church,  as  her  name  appears  in  the  list  of  pew  owners 
in  1719,  while  there  is  nothing  to  connect  her  husband  with  the 

James  Honyman,  Jr.,  in  1732  sold  the  mansion  house  and  its  lot 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Thames  Street  to  Richard  Ward.  His 
own  mansion  was  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Thames  and  King, 
now  Franklin  Street. 

The  Hicks  lot  came  to  George’s  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had 
married  George  Dunbar,  afterwards  Judge  of  Admiralty.  East  of 
this  lot  was  a  piece  of  land  about  27  feet  long  which  came — there 
seems  nothing  to  show  how — into  the  hands  of  Jacob  Dehane,  who 
owned  it  in  1721,  thence  to  the  Kings  and  from  them  to  Mary 
Penrose.  Jacob’s  epitaph,  a  Latin  elegiac  distich,  is  better  known 
than  his  biography: 

Mors  mortis  morti  mortem  nisi  morte  dedisset 
c]anua  Salutis  semper  clausa  foret. 

This  left  to  Honyman  and  his  heirs  all  the  old  Carr  land  on  the 
south  side  of  Church  Street  east  of  the  Hicks-Dunbar  lot  up  to 
the  west  line  of  the  old  church  lot — a  very  vague  and  indefinite 
bound — and  all  the  Carr  land  on  the  north  side,  except  the  James 
Brown  land,  as  far  east  as  the  Sanford  estate  (Figure  5).  Some  of 
the  land  on  the  south  must  have  been  sold,  though  no  deed  is  ex¬ 
tant,  for  the  Kings  held  65  feet  of  it  later,  and  the  fact  caused 
trouble,  or  at  least  confusion,  as  time  went  on.41 

When  Spring  Street  was  carried  through — and  it  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  this  search  that  it  seems  impossible  to  discover  when 
or  how  that  was  done — it  appears  as  if  Mr.  James  Honyman,  Jr., 
must  have  bought,  perhaps  of  Stephen  Ayrault,  whose  land 

John  Usher  of  Bristol  and  wife  Ann  (Dunbar)  to  Joseph  Cowley  and  wife  Mary  bound 
east  “now  in  possession  of  Elizabeth  King.”  (Land  Evidence,  xi,  159*)  George  Dunbar, 
mortgaging  to  Colony  agents,  bounds  east  on  land  of  Jacob  Dehane.  (vi,  Town  Rec., Newport 
Hist.  Soc.)  “John  King  to  Lewis  DeBlois  65  feet  on  Trinity  Street,  west  on  Judge  Dunbar, 
east  on  J.  Honyman.”  (in,  334,  Newport  City  Hall  Records.) 
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bounded  the  purchase  on  the  north,  the  land  of  the  Sanford  estate 
between  that  street  and  his  own  former  eastern  bound  on  Church 
Street.  Although  the  deed  is  nearly  destroyed,  the  key  words 
“southerly  on  the  Church  lane”  are  clear.  Another  highway  is 
mentioned  which,  in  that  place,  can  only  be  Spring  Street,  and 
the  words  “en  Ayrault”  and  “Forty  one  feet  or  thereabouts”  are 
still  legible.  In  1772,  he  sold  this  land  at  the  east,  now  the  corner 
of  Church  and  Spring  Streets,  to  Adam  Ferguson,  the  snuff-maker, 
to  whose  possession  the  Haire  estate,  now  on  this  northwest  cor¬ 
ner,  can  be  traced.  It  extends  very  nearly  41  feet  on  Spring 
Street.  The  lot  north  of  it  can  be  followed  back  to  a  sale  by  Dr. 
John  Preston  Mann,  in  right  of  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  George 
Scott  and  Ann  his  wife,  daughter  of  Stephen  Ayrault.  It  bounds 
east  on  Spring  Street  1 20  feet,  south  on  land  of  the  late  Adam  Fer¬ 
guson,  west  on  that  of  C.G.Champlin  and  north  on  that  of  Susannah 
Thurston.  The  width  on  the  Ferguson  property  is  given  as  62  feet 
3  inches.  The  present  Haire  estate  is  68  feet,  or  very  nearly  that. 

To  return  to  the  church  land  and  the  south  side  of  Church 
Street,  for  we  have  yet  to  find  the  east  and  the  west  lines  of  the  old 
church  lot.  To  do  this,  we  must  anticipate  history  a  little.  By  a 
deed  of  October  3,  1720,  Francis  Brinley,  of  Boston,  for  “Fifty 
pounds  Currant  money  of  New  England”  sold  to  Daniel  Ayrault 
and  William  Gibbs,  wardens  of  Trinity,  a  parcel  of  land  bounded 
south  on  “a  way  between  the  sd  land  of  the  sd  Francis  Brinley  and 
the  land  of  Caleb  Carr  late  of  Newport  aforesd  Esq.  Deceased 
East  on  the  land  of  Peleg  Sanford  late  of  Newport  aforesd  Esq. 
Deceased  North  partly  on  land  belonging  to  the  Reverend  Mr. 
James  Honyman  &  partly  on  land  belonging  to  the  said  [Trinity 
Church] 42  The  sd  premises43  measuring  &  containing  One  hundred 
and  one  feet  on  the  South  line,  ninety  three  feet  and  a  half  on  the 


42  The  bracketed  words  are  illegible  in  the  record.  Land  Evidence,  v.  30. 

43  The  following  are  from  the  dedicatory  record.  Land  Evidence,  x.  81. 
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North  line  Forty  six  feet  on  the  west  line  and  fifty  feet  on  the 
East  line.” 

It  was  on  this  lot  that  the  church  of  1725-1726  was  placed.  If 
now  we  state  certain  facts  and  make  certain  assumptions,  and  if  we 
fit  over  this  plan  of  the  new  church  the  plat  of  the  lot — which  is 
carefully  dimensioned  in  the  old  deed,  though,  unfortunately,  no 
angles  are  given — we  can  arrive  at  a  pretty  close  approximation  of 
the  location  of  the  line  between  Carr  and  Sanford.  As  facts,  we 
may  state: 

First:  the  new  church  of  1 726  was  (and  still  is)  the  western  five 
bays  and  tower  of  the  present  church. 

Second :  it  was  of  exactly  the  same  width  as  now,  46  feet  8  inches. 

Third:  it  was  70  feet  and  6  inches  long  over  the  corner  boards, 
which  means  about  71  feet  2  inches  on  the  stone  underpinning. 

This  agrees  quite  well  with  the  statement  of  Henry  Bull,  who, 
writing  in  1810  or  thereabouts,  says,  “The  body  of  the  building 
was  seventy  feet  long  and  forty-six  feet  wide.”44 

If  we  assume  that  Brinley,  in  dividing  the  lot  at  its  western  end 
from  the  rest  of  his  land,  drew  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  present 
Frank  Street,  we  can  construct  a  fixed  quadrilateral,  CEFG, 
Figure  6. 

If  we  lay  this  out  on  tracing  paper  and  place  it  over  a  plan  ot 
the  new  church  drawn  at  the  same  scale,  as  in  Figure  6,  with  the 
south  line  continuing  the  line  of  the  wooden  fence  on  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  present  lot,  with  the  west  line  of  the  lot  3  feet  6  inches 
away  from  the  west  line  of  the  tower,  to  which  it  is  practically' 
parallel,  and  with  the  point  B  48  feet  (the  depth  of  the  other  lots) 
south  of  Church  Street,  we  shall  find  that  the  sloping  east  line  of 
the  lot,  CED,  which  divided  Brinley  from  Sanford,  will  clear  the 
foundation  wall  of  the  church  at  its  northeast  corner  by  about  ten 
inches.  That  is,  the  line  prolonged  will  so  clear  it — the  line  CD 

44  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett  Churchy  n,  154. 
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which  separated  the  old  church  lot,  once  Robert  (2)  Carr’s,  from 
Sanford  on  the  east — for  the  new  church  stood  partly  on  the  new 
lot  bought  from  Brinley  and  partly  on  the  old  lot  given  by  Carr. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  church  seems  to  be  oriented 
by  the  true  meridian  and  not  by  the  compass. 

It  is  practically  impossible  that  the  west  line  should  be  farther 
from  the  church  than  the  position  given  in  the  figure,  which 
brings  it  just  out  to  the  paved  strip  which  was  always  put  around 
the  base  of  a  building  of  any  importance,  and  which  is  still  in 
place.  The  church  filled  the  Brinley  lot  so  completely  that  there  is 
very  little  possibility  of  a  movement  farther  west.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  even  goes  over  upon  the  old  Carr  lot. 

This  gives  us  quite  closely  the  line  GF  in  Figure  6,  the  west 
line  of  the  Brinley  lot.  The  line  AB,  between  this  lot  and  Church 
Street — that  is,  the  old  west  line  of  Robert  Carr’s  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  lot — is  given  with  great  exactness  by  the  old  graves.  It  ran 
northward  on  a  line  with  the  west  front  of  the  tower,  between  the 
two  lines  of  graves  on  the  west  of  the  path  to  the  north  tower  door. 
All  the  graves  in  the  first  row,  which  is  on  the  east  of  the  line,  are 
old:  the  latest  is  1783,  the  earliest  1742;  so  that  all  with  a  legible 
date  are  before  1790,  the  year  in  which  the  vestry  voted  to  buy 
of  the  Honyman  heirs  the  land  which  is  now  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  churchyard.  They  are  thus  still  earlier  than  the  year 
1 796,  in  which  the  deed  was  signed.  That  would  prove  nothing  if 
the  graves  in  the  second  row,  that  west  of  the  line  determined, 
were  not  all  as  late,  as  they  should  be,  with  dates  from  1792  to 
1804. 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  old  lot  lines  should  have  been  lost. 
The  vestry  itself  did  not  know  in  1801  where  the  west  boundary 
of  the  Brinley  lot  was,  and  appointed  a  committee  “to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  true  bounds  of  the  land  whereon  the  Church  stands, 
to  the  westward  of  said  land,  adjoining  to  a  lot  of  land  late  belong- 
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ing  to  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Rhodes,  and  now  belonging  to  Miss 
Searing.”45  The  committee  probably  could  not  solve  the  riddle, 
for  no  report  seems  ever  to  have  been  made. 


45  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  232. 
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The  Second  Church 

17  25-I762 

THE  Rev.  James  Honyman,  missionary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  arrived 
in  Newport  in  1704.  Here  he  found  his  new  parish  al¬ 
ready  provided  with  land  and  with  a  church.  A  stranger  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  Baptists  and  Quakers,  he  not  only  kept  his  congre¬ 
gation  together,  but  caused  it  to  increase  until  it  had  outgrown  its 
first  church  and  was  planning  under  his  leadership  a  new  and 
larger  building. 

How  early  Mr.  Honyman  began  serious  consideration  of  his 
new  project,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  1723,  so  says  Mason — 
Major  Bull  quotes  part  of  the  letter  as  of  1724 — the  rector  writes 
to  the  Society  that  “he  proposed  the  building  of  a  new  church, 
and  has  obtained  near  £  1 000  subscriptions.”  Mason  further  states 
that  Mr.  Honyman  headed  the  list  with  £30.  Whether  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  1723  or  1724,  the  idea  must  have  been  presented  to  the 
parish  even  earlier;  for  on  October  3,  1720,  Daniel  Ayrault  and 
William  Gibbs,  who  were  then  the  wardens,  bought  of  Francis 
Brinley  a  lot  on  the  south  of  the  old  church,  as  has  been  explained 
in  the  preceding  section  and  as  will  appear  in  Figures  5  and  6. 

It  is  possible  that  the  idea  of  a  new  building  was  in  Mr.  Hony- 
man’s  mind  even  earlier.  In  1708,  he  went  “to  England  upon  his 
own  private  affairs,  but  returned  soon  to  his  cure  again.46  Dr. 
Foote  suggests  that  this  visit  had  to  do  with  “the  insolent  Riott” 
of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Bridge,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  worry¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Honyman  not  a  little,  and  a  glance  at  the  “Reso- 

46  Historical  Account  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ,  quoted 
by  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  pp.  16,  17. 


FIGURE  7 

Christ  Church ,  Boston ,  Front 
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lutions”  which  “were  agreed  to  June  ye  20th  1709,  after  Mr. 
Honyman’s  return”  gives  some  color  to  this  suspicion.  If  he  merely 
went  home,  he  would  perhaps  betake  himself  to  Scotland,  but  he 
must  in  any  case  have  visited  London  and  conferred  with  the 
Bishop  and  the  authorities  of  the  Society.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going 
too  far  if  we  assume  some  interest  in  the  new  churches  then  to  be 
seen  in  the  metropolis. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  was  unmindful  of  the  enlargement  of 
King’s  Chapel,  a  practical  rebuilding,  which  was  going  on  in  Bos¬ 
ton  from  1 7 1  o  to  1713. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lot  acquired  in  1720,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  church  was  later  set  upon  it,  with  almost  no  margin  on 
the  east  and  south,  a  very  small  one  on  the  west  and  none  at  all  on 
the  north  where  the  building  extended  over  upon  the  old  Carr 
lot,  make  us  wonder  whether  the  design  of  the  church  did  not  in¬ 
fluence  the  lot.  If  it  did  not,  the  founders  must  have  had  faith 
added  to  the  foresight  which  looked  to  the  future  acquisition  of 
the  Sanford  and  Brinley  land,  a  faith  which  we  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  was  justified. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  coincidence  merely  that  Richard  Munday  ap¬ 
pears  at  Newport  in  1714. 

Then,  in  1722,  as  Mr.  Honyman  was  well  aware,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  erect  a  new  church  at  the  North  End  of  Boston.  A  lot 
was  bought,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  erstwhile  Congregational 
President  of  Yale,  was  sent  to  England  for  Orders,  and  a  church 
(Christ  Church)  was  built  (Figure  7).  The  Rev.  Samuel  Myles 
laid  the  first  stone,  April  15,  1723. 

These  remarks  are  more  pertinent  than  may  be  thought,  for  the 
new  Christ  Church  was  not  like  the  old  King’s  Chapel,  even  in 
the  latter’s  enlarged  form.  It  was  a  complete  example  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  parish  church  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  designer  of  it  was 
thoroughly  acquainted — to  say  the  least — with  Sir  Christopher 
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Wren’s  churches.  The  original  King’s  Chapel  had  about  it  the 
quality  of  seventeenth-century  America — the  Tudor  flavor  which 
had  disappeared  from  all  but  the  rural  domestic  architecture  of 
England.  In  the  enlarged  Chapel  of  1713  we  find  “capitals  and 
cornices”  which  were  ordered  painted  “wainscot  color.”  The  Ren¬ 
aissance,  which  came  in  with  the  royal  governors,  was  asserting 
itself.  The  Christ  Church  of  1723  went  much  further;  it  was,  in 
spite  of  some  faults  of  detail,  a  London  church  (Figure  8). 

Christ  Church  was  ready  for  occupation,  though  “very  much 
unfinished,”  by  December  29,  1723,  when  Mr.  Cutler  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  it.  While  it  was  in  building,  therefore,  Mr. 
Honyman  was  collecting  money  and  materials  for  his  new  church, 
as  he  writes  the  Society  in  1723. 

In  1725,  Mr.  Honyman  reported  that  the  “large  new  church” 
was  under  construction — “his  congregation”was  now  building  it.47 

On  December  6,  1725,  the  building  must  have  been  covered 
in,  since  a  meeting  of  the  rector,  wardens  and  vestry  was  held 
in  “The  new  church”  at  which  “it  was  agreed  that  the  work  should 
be  carried  on  with  all  convenient  despatch,  and  that  a  Plaisterer 
should  be  sent  for  from  Boston  for  greater  certainty  of  having  it 
handsomely  Plaistered.”48 

In  1 726,  according  to  the  S.  P.  G.  records,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hony¬ 
man  reported  “that  the  new  church  there  is  nigh  finished  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  Society’s  present  as  soon  as  it  can  be  sent  (which 
present  is  a  plain  purple  communion  cloth,  pulpit  cloth,  and  cush¬ 
ion),  and  that  the  people  had  given  the  old  church,  with  all  its  fur¬ 
niture,  to  a  neighboring  place.  .  .  .”49  This  fixes  the  date  of  the 
church  as  1725-1726.  If  we  had  the  exact  date  of  Honyman’s 
letter,  it  would  make  the  time  only  a  little  more  precise. 

47  Report  to  the  S.  P.  G.,  quoted  by  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  40. 

48  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  40. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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Interior  of  Christ  Church ,  Boston ,  looking  W est 
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THE  church  as  it  was  at  first  built  consisted  of  the  five  west¬ 
ern  bays  of  the  present  building,  with  the  tower  (Figure  9). 
As  to  the  design  and  whence  it  was  derived,  there  is  no  tradition, 
nor  any  documentary  evidence. 


FIGURE  9 

Plan  of  Trinity  Church ,  in  1726 

Henry  Bull,  in  his  historical  account  of  the  parish  written  in 
1810  and  printed  in  Updike’s  Narragansett  Churchy  says  simply 
“The  body  of  the  building  was  seventy  feet  long,  and  forty-six 
feet  wide.  It  had  two  tiers  of  windows,  was  full  of  pews,  and  had 
galleries  all  round  to  the  east  end.  It  was  acknowledged  by  the 


50  This  forms  chapter  xxi,  with  the  subtitle  Memoir  of  Trinity  Church ,  Newport,  from 
1698  to  1810.  Compiled  from  the  Records,  by  Henry  Bull,  Esq.,  with  Notes  by  the  Rector, 
Rev.  Francis  Vinton  (1840-44). 
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people  of  that  day  to  be  the  most  beautiful  timber  structure  in 
America.”51 

No  one  actually  knows  who  was  the  carpenter  or  housewright 
who  built  the  church,  but  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Mason’s 
conjecture,  based  on  the  frequent  mention  of  Richard  Munday  in 
the  records,  is  correct,  and  that  Munday  was  the  builder.52 

The  origin  of  the  design  is  even  more  mysterious,  beyond  the 
evidence  which  it  presents  that  it  is  due,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  scheme,  in  spite  of  certain  marked  and  evi¬ 
dently  intentional  differences,  so  resembles  that  of  Christ  Church 
that  it  is  altogether  probable — indeed  almost  certain — that  the 
latter  served  as  a  model.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  view,  we  must  as¬ 
sume  that  both  were  copied  with  variations  from  one  or  more  of 
Wren’s  London  churches,  or  possibly  that  they  were  both  built, 
the  one  in  brick,  the  other  in  wood,  from  one  drawing  or  set  of 
drawings. 

While  history  in  the  case  of  Christ  Church  is  as  silent  as  it  is 
about  the  Newport  building,  there  are  two  traditions  about  the 
design  of  the  Boston  edifice.  The  first  is  that  it  was  built  “from  a 
design  by  William  Price,  a  local  print  dealer.”  This  is  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Place  in  an  article  “From  Meet¬ 
ing  House  to  Church  in  New  England.”53  Mr.  Place  says  this  tra¬ 
dition  is  very  strong  in  Boston. 

Price  published  views  of  Boston  which  are  of  great  interest  to 
collectors.  He  sold  prints  and  books  and  is  referred  to  as  a  “Pick- 
terman,”  a  bit  of  old  Yankee  pronunciation.  He  was  a  parishioner 

51  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church ,  n,  I  54. 

52  George  C.  Mason,  Jr.,  wrote:  “Whoever  may  have  been  its  architect,  the  men  who  built 
Trinity  Church  .  .  .  also  built  the  Sabbatarian  church  now  the  Historical  Society  in  1729  . . . 
the  section  of  every  moulding  and  detail  is  the  same  in  both  structures. .  . .  The  designs  of 
the  galleries,  piers  and  panelling  are  also  the  same.”  (The  Georgian  Period ,  1,  32.)  It  has  been 
said  that  the  mouldings  of  the  Sabbatarian  meetinghouse  are  also  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Ayrault  house,  now  destroyed,  with  which  Munday  can  be  definitely  connected. 

53  Old-Time  New  England,  vol.  xm,  no.  4,  p.  151. 
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of  King’s  Chapel,  and  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Myles. 
He  helped  to  found  Christ  Church,  and  was  a  vestryman  and 
warden  of  that  parish.  Ten  years  later,  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston.  He  had  been  a  cabinetmaker  as  a 
young  man,  and  the  name  “William  Price,  cabinet  maker”  occurs 
in  Boston  deeds.  In  the  Boston  Qazette  of  April  4-1 1,  1726,  he 
advertised  “all  sorts  of  Looking-glasses  ...  &  Japan  Work,  viz. 
Chest  of  Drawers,  Corner  Cupboards,  Large  &  Small  Tea  Tables, 
&c.  done  in  the  best  manner  by  one  late  from  London.”  His  shop 
was  then  “against  the  West-End  of  the  Town  House.”54  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1 722,  he  advertises  that  “A  View  of  the  Great  Town  of  Bos¬ 
ton  .  .  .  will  be  carried  on  by  subscription.”  Again  in  November, 
an  advertisement  “is  to  certify”  in  regard  to  this  “View,”  that 
“the  Undertaker,  William  Burgis ,  desires  all  Gentlemen  to  be 
speedy  in  their  subscription,  in  order  to  send  the  Drawing  to 
England. ”ss 

It  appears  from  this  that  Price  was  not  an  engraver,  and  that 
his  rare,  famous  print  of  Boston  was  drawn  by  Burgis  and  engraved 
in  England.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  had  any  qualifications  except 
those  of  a  cabinetmaker  for  making  the  design  of  Christ  Church. 
It  may  be  that  this  Price  legend  arose  from  the  misreading  of  the 
following  statement  made  about  some  of  Price’s  prints  in  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Timothy  Cutler,  the  first  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
to  the  S.  P.  G.  under  date  of  October  10,  1729:  “  ...  At  the  first 
Opening  of  my  church  I  had  generally  an  audience  of  about  400 
persons,  which  is  now  encreased  to  about  700  or  800.  The  Trade 
and  Business  of  this  Town  is  better  represented  than  I  can  in  a 
prospect  of  it,  which  (with  a  plan  of  it)  Mr  Wm  Price,  a  worthy 
Member  of  my  Church,  presents  to  the  Society  by  my  hands.”56  If 

54  Dow,  The  Arts  and  Crafts  in  New  England ,  1704-1775,  p.  17. 

55  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

56  Foote,  Annals  of  King’s  Chapel,  1,  325. 
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this  were  read  casually,  it  might  be  easy,  it  seems,  to  think  that 
the  “prospect  of  it  (with  a  plan)”  means  a  design  for  the  church  of 
which  Dr.  Cutler  has  been  speaking;  whereas  it  really  refers  to  the 
“prospect”  or  view  of  Boston  drawn  by  Burgis  and  advertised  by 
Price  about  1723,  with  a  contemporary  map,  perhaps  that  by 
Captain  John  Bonner.  The  rise  of  the  tradition  would  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  the  fact  that  Burgis  shows  Christ  Church  com¬ 
plete  with  its  spire  before  that  spire  was  built,  and  that  the  first 
advertisement  of  the  “prospect,”  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the 
“View” — that  is,  Burgis’s  drawing  to  be  engraved  which  could  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Price’s — appeared  in  the  New  England  Courant  of 
October  1-8,  1722,  six  months  before  Mr.  Myles  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  Christ  Church,  on  April  15,  1723.  A  later  view 
has  a  crown,  instead  of  the  cross,  on  the  spire. 

The  second  tradition  is  that  Wren’s  plans  for  St.  Anne’s,  Black- 
friars,  were  “in  some  way  secured”  and  the  church  built  from  them. 
This  is  stated  in  an  articleor  letter, “The  Church  in  England, ’’pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Churchman ,  April  29,  1 899.  “When  Christ  Church, 
Salem  Street,  Boston,  was  built,  Wren’s  plans  for  St.  Anne’s,  Black- 
friars,  were  in  some  way  secured  and  Christ  Church  was  modelled 
after  them.  The  present  writer  (a  relative  of  whom  was  for  many 
years  rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Anne’s,  Blackfriars  and 
St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe)  was  told  this  by  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Burroughs,  for  many  years  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston, 
who,  when  in  England,  made  a  point  of  visting  the  Blackfriars 
[jvV]  church  for  the  sake  of  verifying  the  story  which  he  had  heard. 
The  resemblance  between  the  two  buildings  will  be  recognized 
by  any  visitor.”57 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  Christ 

57  The  Churchman,  vol.  lxxix,  no.  17,  p.  616.  The  last  sentence  needs  some  qualification. 
St.  Andrews  and  Christ  Church  are  not  at  all  alike  in  external  appearance.  In  the  interior 
the  resemblances  are  considerable,  but  they  seem  hardly  such  as  would  strike  a  layman,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  barrel  vault  and  the  square  piers. 


a.  trinity  Church ,  looking  East 


b.  Christ  Church ,  looking  East 
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Bay  of  Nave ,  Trinity  Church ,  North  Side 
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Church ,  December  29,  1873,  did  not,  however,  state  a  tradition, 
but  rather  advanced  a  theory  which  apparently  was  commonly 
held.  He  says:  “The  resemblance  of  the  architecture  to  that  of 
churches  built  at  the  same  period  in  England  has  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  this  church  is  modelled  after  one  of  the  designs  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.”  The  idea  gained  strength  in  his  mind  be¬ 
tween  1873  and  1899. 

If  we  assume  that  Price  obtained  the  design,  but  did  not  orig¬ 
inate  it,  these  two  traditions,  or  the  tradition  and  the  theory,  may 
be  variants  of  one  original. 

St.  Anne’s,  Blackfriars,  was  not  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire  in 
London.  The  parish  was  united  with  that  of  St.  Andrew  by  the 
Wardrobe,  and  the  latter  is  the  church  referred  to  by  The  Church¬ 
man  s  correspondent.  Whether  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  before  it 
was  decided  not  to  rebuild  St.  Anne’s,  had  made  any  plans  for 
that  church  which  could  have  been  used  here,  it  seems  now  im¬ 
possible  to  find  out.  That  some  Wren  church  in  London  was  more 
or  less  copied  is  certain,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  Price  had  some 
hand  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Burroughs  thought  St.  Andrew,  Wardrobe, 
was  the  model.  Mr.  Mason  says,  “The  plans  were  evidently  sent 
out  from  England.  The  general  features  of  the  interior  are  not 
unlike  those  of  St.  James,  London.”58 

Here  are  two  churches  suggested  as  models.  An  examination  of 
them  shows  that  the  designer  of  Christ  Church  was  well  acquainted 
with  both,  and  with  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  as  well,  and  that  who¬ 
ever  built  Trinity  did  not  copy  Christ  Church  exactly,  but  varied 
from  it  and  from  both  the  London  examples,  drawing  upon  others, 
with,  seemingly,  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  he  used. 

How  closely  then  did  Munday,  who  almost  certainly  built  Trin¬ 
ity,  follow  Christ  Church  ? 

58  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  51,  note.  By  St.  James,  London,  he  means  St. 
James’s,  Piccadilly,  otherwise  called  St.  James’s,  Westminster. 
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In  plan,  both  churches  are  basilican,  that  is,  they  have,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  Figures  8  and  9,  a  nave  and  two  aisles  which  are  each  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  nave  by  a  row,  not  of  columns  but  of  square  piers. 
Each  has  five  bays,  or  spaces  between  the  piers. 

Christ  Church  is  of  brick  and  Trinity  of  wood.  The  former  is 
50  by  70  feet,  the  latter  46  feet  8  inches  by  70  feet  6  inches. 

Christ  Church  had  a  projecting  chancel  at  the  east  end  and  a 
steeple  which  projects  in  the  center  of  the  west  front.  Trinity  had 
no  apse. 

The  views  of  the  interior  of  Christ  Church  and  Trinity  Church 
in  Figure  1  o  (a  and  b)  show  that  each  church  has  galleries  over  its 
aisles. 

In  Christ  Church  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  (Figures  8  and  iob)  is 
a  barrel  vault;  in  other  words,  a  horizontal  half  cylinder,  of  ellip¬ 
tical  curve.  This  springs  from  a  horizontal  cornice  above  the 
crowns  of  the  arches  which  span  the  bays  between  the  piers. 
From  the  top  of  each  of  the  piers  an  entablature  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  gallery  over  to  the  respond  or  pilas¬ 
ter  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  From  these  entablatures 
spring  semicircular  barrel  vaults  which  are,  of  course,  at  right 
angles  to  the  central  vault.  In  the  outer  wall,  in  the  center  of  each 
of  the  five  bays,  covered  by  these  vaults,  is  a  round-headed  win¬ 
dow.  Similar  windows  are  set  in  the  wall  of  each  aisle  below.  At 
either  end  of  each  aisle  and  gallery  is  another  round-headed  or 
“compass”  window,  which  does  not  center  upon  the  axis  of  the 
aisle,  but  is  crowded  up  against  the  respond,  or  pilaster,  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  piers.  The  window  in  the  south  aisle  is  not  directly 
under  that  in  the  gallery  above. 

It  is  needful  to  be  minute  in  this  description,  for  in  this  interior 
lies  the  key  to  the  problem:  the  ceiling  and  its  supports  are  in 
Wren’s  manner  and  in  that  of  no  one  else.  In  fact,  these  two 
churches  alone  in  America  have  the  supports  arranged  in  this 


FIGURE  12 

1 The  Chancel  from  the  North ,  1924 
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FIGURE  13 

St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe ,  looking  East 
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manner — in  two  stages — while  others  possess  the  barrel  vault  and 
one,  at  least,  the  cross-barrels. 

In  Christ  Church  the  piers  are  in  two  stages,  with  a  pedestal  be¬ 
tween  them  which  is  intended  to  carry  the  line  of  the  pier  from 
the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the  gallery  arches  across  the  gallery  front. 
The  piers  at  the  aisle  level  are  cross-shaped  in  plan,  or  square  with 
a  panelled  pilaster  projecting  on  each  face;  at  the  gallery  level 
they  are  square  and  are  fluted. 

In  Trinity  the  piers  are  also  in  two  stages:  the  lower,  square  and 
not  cross-shaped  in  plan  and  panelled ;  the  upper,  square  and  fluted, 
with  the  same  panelled  pedestal  at  the  gallery  level.  They  also 
carry  an  entablature  at  right  angles  to  the  gallery  with  the  trans¬ 
verse  barrel  vaults  springing  from  them,  but  there  are  no  arches 
'with  a  cornice  above  on  the  side  toward  the  nave ,  since  the  nave  ceil¬ 
ing  is  differently  managed,  as  will  be  seen  in  Figure  1  o.  This  ceil¬ 
ing  may  be  described  as  a  very  flat,  almost  four-centered  groined 
vault,  that  is,  a  barrel  vault  (Figure  1 1),  which  is  intersected  over 
the  gallery  openings  by  the  semicircular  barrel  vaults  above  the 
galleries.  This  will  be  plain  from  a  little  study  on  the  spot. 

The  nave  covering  may  be  described,  in  another  way,  as  a 
nearly  flat  ceiling  with  a  large  cove  at  each  side,  into  which  the 
gallery  barrel  vaults  penetrate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  each  end  of  the  galleries  the  barrels, 
instead  of  springing  from  an  entablature  or,  rather,  architrave 
against  the  east  or  west  wall,  are  penetrated  by  another  barrel  with 
its  heading  arch  on  that  end  wall  and  with  its  axis  the  same  as  that 
of  the  gallery,  that  is,  parallel  with  the  line  of  piers.  These  four  cor¬ 
ner  bays  are  thus  covered  by  “three-part  vaults,”  or  what  we 
might  call  “half-groined  vaults.”  This,  which  appears  in  Figure 
1 2,  was  to  accommodate  the  windows  which  once  were  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  ends,  and,  indeed,  still  are,  sash,  glass  and  all,  though  they 
have  been  covered  with  lath  and  plaster  on  the  inside  and  are  con- 
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cealed,  except  from  a  careful  observer,  by  the  blinds  on  the  out¬ 
side.59  These  windows,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  were  not  merely 
close  against  the  responds  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  gallery  piers, 
they  actually  overlapped  or  went  behind  them.  The  patching  of 
the  plaster  can  still  be  plainly  seen  in  the  end  walls.  The  windows 
in  the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  crossed  by  the 
gallery  stairs.  It  was  to  make  room  for  these  stairs  in  Christ  Church, 
which  is  wider  than  Trinity,  that  the  western  aisle  windows,  origi¬ 
nally  doors,  were  set  off  the  axis  of  those  in  the  gallery,  as  has  just 
been  noted.  Trinity  was  too  narrow  for  this  device. 

How  closely,  now,  do  these  churches  follow  St.  Andrew  by  the 
Wardrobe?  On  the  exterior  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all,  save 
that  St.  Andrew’s,  which  is  of  brick,  has  five  windows.  The  tower 
is  at  one  corner  of  the  west  front,  and  not  in  the  center.  There  is 
no  spire. 

In  the  interior  resemblances  appear,  but  the  differences  are  so 
great  that  the  idea  of  directly  copying  St.  Andrew’s  or  of  working 
from  the  drawings  of  it,  must  be  set  aside.  Imitation  there  is,  but 
no  copying. 

St.  Andrew’s  is  five-bayed,  as  are  both  Christ  Church  and  Trin¬ 
ity;  but  the  proportions  are  different.  St.  Andrew’s  is  nearly  square, 
59  feet  by  69.  Christ  Church  is  50  by  70;  Trinity,  roughly,  46 
by  70. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  key  to  the  design  of  these 
churches  lies  in  the  covering  of  nave  and  galleries  and  in  the  lines 
of  columns  or  piers  which  support,  not  only  this  covering,  but  the 
galleries  themselves  as  well.  Apart  from  this  organism,  the  inte¬ 
rior  appearance  of  neither  of  the  New  England  churches  recalls 
that  of  St.  Andrew’s.  If  we  consider  piers  and  ceiling,  there  is 
a  strong  resemblance — they  belong  to  the  same  family  among 
Wren’s  great  variety  of  churches. 

59  This  work  was  done  in  1867. 


FIGURE  14 

Interior  of  'Trinity  Church ,  looking  East 


FIGURE  15 

Bay  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  W ardrobe 
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The  nave  of  St.  Andrew’s  is  covered  with  a  high  semicircular 
barrel  or  tunnel  vault,  a  horizontal  half  cylinder,  a  “compass  ceil¬ 
ing,”  which  springs  from  the  tops  of  the  piers  and  is  therefore  pen¬ 
etrated  by  the  gallery  vaults  (Figure  13). 

Christ  Church  has  the  barrel  vault,  but  this  gives  less  impression 
of  height,  for  in  section  it  is  a  rather  flat  ellipse  instead  of  a  semi¬ 
circle.  Furthermore,  it  springs  from  a  cornice  above  the  crowns  of 
the  gallery  vaults,  which  thus  do  not  penetrate  it.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  differs  sharply  from  that  at  St.  Andrew’s. 

Trinity  has  a  barrel-vaulted  ceiling  which  in  section  (Figure 
14)  is  nearly  a  very  flat  four-centered  arch.  It  might  be  described 
as  a  ceiling  which  is  practically  flat  in  the  center,  with  a  cove  at 
each  side.  This  gives  even  less  impression  of  height,  but  it  is  not  in 
shadow,  for  the  gallery  vaults  penetrate  the  vault  as  they  do  at  St. 
Andrew’s. 

The  gallery  ceilings  in  St.  Andrew’s  are  all  groined  vaults  (Fig¬ 
ure  15).  Those  at  Christ  Church  are  all  transverse  barrels,  faced 
with  arches  which,  as  has  been  explained,  open  into  the  nave  with 
crowns  below  the  cornice,  from  which  the  high  vault  springs;  while 
at  Trinity  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  three  transverse  barrels  and 
two  three-part  vaults,  all  opening  into  a  cove  at  the  side  of  the 
ceiling. 

To  find  the  model  for  this  gallery  vaulting,  which  is  practically 
the  same  in  the  two  New  England  examples,  we  must  leave  St. 
Andrew’s  and  turn  to  Mason’s  suggestion  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly, 
or  Westminster,  which  is  not  one  of  the  so-called  City  churches, 
but  was  begun  by  Wren  in  1683  for  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  while 
St.  Andrew’s  was  begun  in  1 686.  In  this  church  we  have  the  barrel 
vault  in  the  nave,  but  the  galleries  have  the  transverse  barrel  vaults 
from  which  both  those  in  Christ  Church  and  those  in  Trinity  must 
have  been  copied  (Figure  16). 

In  St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe,  the  piers  are  cross-shaped  in 
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plan  at  the  aisle  level  and  square  in  the  galleries.  They  are  panelled 
in  both  stages.  There  is  no  fluting.  Christ  Church  keeps  the  cross¬ 
shaped  panelled  pier  in  the  aisle,  but  has  a  square  fluted  pier  in 
the  gallery,  while  Trinity  has  both  stages  square,  that  in  the  aisle 
panelled,  that  in  the  gallery  fluted. 

In  St.  Andrew’s  the  gallery  pier  stands  directly  upon  the  cap  of 
the  pier  of  the  aisle  (Figure  i  5)  and  thus  breaks  the  gallery  rail  into 
sections.  Neither  Trinity  nor  Christ  Church  has  this  feature.  In 
both  these  churches  the  upper  pier  stands  on  a  pedestal  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  gallery  front,  but  which  breaks  forward  enough 
to  bring  its  face  in  line  with  the  plinth  of  the  pier  above  it.  The 
top  rail  of  the  gallery  is  continuous  and  breaks  around  this  pedes¬ 
tal.  There  are  three  instances  of  this  type  in  Wren’s  churches:  St. 
Clement  Dane’s;  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly;  and  St.  Andrew’s,  Hol- 
born.  In  this  last,  the  pedestal  is  treated  nearly  as  it  is  in  our  two 
examples,  though  the  gallery  fronts  in  all  these  churches  are  not 
so  simple  as  in  ours,  and  they  all  have  columns  and  groined  arches 
in  the  galleries. 

Christ  Church  and  Trinity  are  the  only  churches  in  this  country 
with  superimposed  piers.  In  all  the  other  examples  now  standing, 
where  the  columns  support  the  roof  as  well  as  the  gallery,  these 
columns  rise  in  one  order  from  floor  to  ceiling,  as  in  the  present 
King’s  Chapel,  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York,  and  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Meeting  House,  Providence.  Single  columns  support  the  roof 
in  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  and  in  Goose  Creek  Church,  South 
Carolina,  but  in  these  cases  there  are  no  galleries. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  very  serious  problem  is  offered 
by  the  use  of  the  gallery  in  either  a  meetinghouse  or  a  church 
wherein  the  columns,  instead  of  merely  supporting  the  gallery 
and  stopping  beneath  it,  rise  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  support  both 
gallery  and  roof.  This  problem,  of  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren 


FIGURE  16 

St.  James  ’s,  Piccadilly ,  looking  East 
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was  acutely  aware,  is  to  reconcile  the  gallery  support  with  that  of 
the  roof — to  make  the  column  or  the  piers  carry  both  roof  and 
gallery  gracefully.  The  problem,  indeed,  was  created  for  Wren 
by  the  galleries  which,  apparently,  he  was  often  compelled  to  use, 
for  he  was  bound  by  the  size  of  the  congregation  and  the  size  of 
the  lot  whereon  the  old  church  had  stood.  This  problem  was:  how 
shall  the  gallery  front  be  so  supported  that  it  shall  look  well — 
shall  seem  to  be  adequately  sustained  and  yet  shall  be  so  united 
with  the  supports  of  the  roof  that  the  combination  shall  not  look 
either  ugly  or  abrupt  ?  Wren  tried  several  ways  of  doing  this  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  The  way  generally  used  in  this  country 
(as  at  the  present  King’s  Chapel)  and  in  England  by  James  Gibbs 
(as  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields)  was  to  let  the  front  of  the  gallery 
abut  directly  against  the  curve  of  the  column,  as  in  Figure  i  ja. 
This  ignores  rather  than  solves  the  difficulty,  but  it  keeps  the  tall 
column,  and  Gibbs,  who  was  a  master  of  church  architecture,  prob¬ 
ably  thought  this  the  more  important  point.  One  of  Wren’s  meth¬ 
ods,  that  at  St.  Bride’s,  was  a  pilaster  against  coupled  columns; 
another,  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  a  wide  pier  under  the 
single  column.  He  probably  abandoned  these  forms  because  they 
obscured  the  view  and  he  used  variants  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly, 
(b),  with  the  column  upon  a  pier,  and  again,  at  St.  Andrew  by 
the  Wardrobe  (c)  and  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn  (d).  The  last,  though 
it  has  a  column  over  the  pier,  is  yet,  in  its  clear  definition  of  the 
pedestal,  the  nearest  to  our  New  England  examples. 

On  the  outside,  the  two  churches,  Christ  Church  and  Trinity, 
were  a  good  deal  alike,  if  we  allow  for  the  difference  between  brick 
and  wood.  Each  had,  at  first,  five  bays  with  two  tiers  of  round- 
headed  windows  and  four  windows  at  each  end,  an  apse  with  a 
great  window  at  the  east,  and  a  projecting  tower  at  the  west  end. 
Trinity  seems  to  have  had  more  doors.  This  was  because  no  cen- 
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tral  door  could  be  set  in  the  tower,  as  there  was  no  approach  on  its 
front.  The  only  approaches  were  at  the  sides  of  tower  and  church. 
Here  there  were  six  doors  in  all. 

The  spires  of  the  two  churches  were  at  one  time  almost  exactly 
alike.  The  spire  of  Christ  Church  is  not  now  like  that  of  Trinity, 
but  old  prints  prove  that  it  once  was.  Though  almost  certainly 
designed  at  the  same  time  as  the  church — for  Dr.  Cutler  speaks 
of  the  spire  which  he  says  is  to  be  of  wood — it  was,  actually,  not 
built  till  1 74 1 .  It  formed,  no  doubt,  the  pattern  for  the  spire  which 
crowned  the  old  tower  of  Trinity,  and  which  was  built  probably  a 
few  years  later,  though  no  records  tell  us  the  date.  Certainly  at 
Trinity  the  present  spire,  which  in  1768  replaced  the  older  one, 
was  practically  a  copy  of  the  Christ  Church  example,  and  as  the 
contract  for  the  tower  of  the  new  Trinity  steeple60  calls  for  a 
replacement  of  the  original,  it  seems  possible  that  the  second 
spire  was  also  a  replacement — that  the  spire  of  Trinity  was  always, 
in  appearance,  what  it  is  now,  and  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  spire  of 
Christ  Church. 

The  English  prototype  or  the  source  of  the  design  is  harder 
to  determine.  There  is,  apparently,  nothing  exactly  like  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  a  copy  of  St.  James’s,  of  either  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
or  of  St.  Clement  Dane’s.  If  it  had  one  arch  instead  of  two,  in  the 
stages  above  the  short  one  which  rises  from  the  tower  roof,  it 
would  come  quite  close  to  the  steeple  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  and 
it  seems  very  probable  that  the  designer  had  this  example  in  mind. 
The  silhouette  reminds  one  also  of  St.  Austin,  Watling  Street. 

The  window  arrangement  in  the  tower  is  also  very  close  to  that 
of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly. 

This  double  arch,  with  a  pier  defying  ordinary  rules  of  design 
and  standing  in  the  center  where  an  arch  ought  to  be,  is  another 
touch  which,  while  it  seems  unorthodox  to  us,  fits  the  church  and 

60  “Steeple”  includes  both  tower  and  spire  in  the  parlance  of  those  days. 
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reminds  us  of  the  use  of  even  bays  and  central  piers  in  Abingdon 
Town  Hall,  which  Christopher  Kempster,  the  mason,  built  from 
a  design  of  Wren’s.61 

The  spire  of  Christ  Church  was  blown  down  or  badly  damaged 
in  a  gale  in  1 804,  and  was  restored  in  1807  by  Bulfinch,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  lines.  About  1 847,  there  was  a  further  change  in 
which  the  present  clock  was  set  in  the  space  formerly  occupied  by 
the  two  arches  which  still  exist  in  Trinity.  Another  spire,  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  the  Newport  church  and  like  that  of  Christ 
Church  as  it  was,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  tower  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Meeting  House  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  built  in  1 77 1 . 

It  is  quite  plain  that  Trinity,  while  it  follows  Christ  Church, 
does  not  copy  it  exactly,  and  it  is  even  plainer  that  neither  church 
is  a  copy  of  any  one  of  Wren’s  churches  now  standing.  Each  church 
is  made  up  in  a  different  way  from  several  different  buildings. 

The  designers  of  these  churches,  unless  one  man  did  both,  must 
have  had  either  a  first-hand  and  quite  extensive  knowledge  of 
Wren’s  work,  or  some  drawings  to  work  by.  Very  likely  they  had 
both.  It  is  perhaps  easier  to  think  that  Wren  himself  had  combined 
these  various  elements  in  his  own  way  in  some  sketch  or  in  a  set  of 
plans — even  for  St.  Anne’s,  which  were  never  used — than  to  assume 
such  mastery  of  his  own  manner  here  in  New  England,  where  the 
housewrights  were  still  steeped  in  older  ways,  in  a  Boston  and  New¬ 
port  which  still  had  about  them  much  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  other  words,  why  should  not  the  St.  Anne  tradition,  or  some¬ 
thing  very  like  it,  be  found  to  have  some  truth  in  it  ? 

Perhaps  this  can  be  illustrated  from  buildings  which  are  even  a 
little  later  than  Christ  Church  and  Trinity.  If  William  Price  had 
really  designed  Christ  Church,  why,  when  Trinity  on  Summer 
Street  in  Boston  was  built,  could  not  he,  as  one  of  the  original 
group  of  founders,  have  contrived  that  something  better  should 

61  Wren  Society  Publications,  v,  18. 
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be  built  than  the  housewright’s  church  which  was  erected  for  that 
parish?  In  Providence,  at  no  great  distance  from  Newport,  there 
was  built,  in  1723,  the  First  Congregational  Meeting  House  for 
the  first  mission  which  the  Puritans  ventured  to  send  to  what  they 
thought  (as  Bellomont  thought  Newport)  a  pagan  wilderness.  It  is 
a  plain  rectangular  building,  as  lacking  in  great  quality  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Newport  church  as  the  Boston  Trinity  is  beside 
Christ  Church. 

If  any  drawings  of  St.  Anne’s,  made  before  the  decision  not  to 
rebuild,  were  actually  brought  to  this  country,  it  was  most  prob¬ 
ably  through  Price  that  this  was  done.  On  this  supposition,  Price 
selected  and  acquired  the  drawings,  and  this,  with  a  possible  mis¬ 
reading  of  Dr.  Cutler’s  letter  already  referred  to,  might  be  enough 
to  start  his  fame  as  the  designer.  He  could  hardly  have  obtained 
any  such  plans  through  the  Venerable  Society,  for  Dr.  Cutler 
wrote  to  it  an  account  of  his  new  church,  carefully  set  down  its  di¬ 
mensions  and  noted  that  it  had  not  received  its  spire. 

There  was  a  tenuous  connection  with  John  James,  the  English 
architect,  which  might  possibly  have  helped  Price.  The  latter,  as 
has  been  said,  was  a  print-  and  bookseller;  James’s  father  was  a 
London  printer.  There  may  have  been  some  acquaintance  based 
on  trade. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  claim  the  importation  of  plans  of  the 
particular  church  of  St.  Anne.  Arthur  T.  Bolton,  F.S.A.,  the  cu¬ 
rator  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
volumes  published  by  the  Wren  Society,  wrote,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  on  the  point:  “I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  these  two 
churches  derive  from  St.  Andrew  s  Wardrobe  now  in  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  being  local  variations  based  quite  possibly  on  the 
double-page  Plate  1 3  in  volume  ix,62  an  outline  of  St.  Clement 
Dane’s. . . .  There  is  in  both  your  churches  a  knowledge  of  Wren’s 

62  Of  the  Wren  Society  Publications. 
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construction  of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  1 683. 1  think  the  reason  for 
the  choice  of  St.  Andrew’s  Wardrobe  as  a  model,  would  be  that  it 
was  a  cheap  church  of  the  Tuscan  order,  with  panel  casings  in¬ 
stead  of  the  columns,  as  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn  and  St.  James’s, 
Piccadilly.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  dark  secret,  long  lost,  about 
the  means  of  obtaining  plans  for  Christ  Church  is  hidden  under 
the  words  “in  some  way  or  other,”  but  no  mystery  really  existed. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Cutler  had  nothing  to  say  about 
the  building  of  Christ  Church.  That  was  determined  by  a  group — 
the  subscribers — from  King’s  Chapel,  who  were  not  yet  an  organ¬ 
ized  parish,  though  they  had  engaged  Dr.  Cutler  as  a  future  rec¬ 
tor.  They  intended  to  own  the  church,  a  point  which  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  on  reading  the  accounts  of  the  induction  of  Commissary 
Price  and  his  locking  the  church  door  on  the  Vestry  as  a  part  of 
that  ceremony.  They  were  also  determined  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  should  not  have  the  right  of  presentation,  and  so  arranged 
matters,  apparently  quite  amicably,  with  that  prelate.63  As  build¬ 
ers  of  a  church  of  their  own,  therefore,  they  selected  a  capable 
builder,  a  man  with  English  experience,  gave  him  drawings  such 
as  have  been  suggested,  accepted  the  drawings  which  he  himself 
made,  and  awaited  the  completion  of  the  church.  When  Dr.  Cut¬ 
ler  came  home,  the  walls  were  up  and  the  building  nearly  ready 
for  the  roof.  As  Dr.  Cutler  was  a  New  Englander  who  had  been  a 
Connecticut  Congregationalist,  there  was  no  induction  ceremony. 
He  took,  apparently,  the  view  of  his  parishioners. 

When  the  congregation  at  Trinity,  Newport,  began  in  their 
turn  to  build  a  new  church,  they  probably  instructed  Richard 
Munday  to  use  Christ  Church  as  his  model.  Reasons  of  price  and 
expediency  or  of  taste  will  account  for  most  of  the  departures 
from  the  pattern.  Though  the  early  records,  which  are  very  frag- 

63  Greenwood,  History ,  p.  88. 
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mentary,  do  not  mention  his  name,  there  are  constant  references 
to  Richard  Munday  in  the  minutes  of  the  vestry,  and  these  show 
that  so  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  consulted  about  any  changes  and 
they  make  it  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that,  as  Mason  suggests,  he 
laid  out  and  built  the  church.  Indeed,  one  of  his  descendants  re¬ 
peats  a  family  tradition  that  he  came  from  England  to  build  Trin¬ 
ity  and  Christ  Church,  Alexandria!  This  last  is  impossible,  as  the 
specification  for  the  Virginia  church  is  dated  1767,  and  the  first 
seems  hard  to  believe  if  we  think  that  Munday  was  in  Newport 
probably  about  thirteen  years  before  Trinity  was  built. 

According  to  the  records  of  Trinity,  Richard  Munday  married, 
on  November  29,  1713,  Martha  Simons,  of  Newport.  He  had 
pew  number  10  in  the  older  Trinity  in  1719, 64  and  in  that  year, 
“Att  a  Town  Council  setting  April  12,”  Richard  Munday  “pd 
five  pounds  &  Renewed  his  Lycence  for  a  year.”65  He  kept  an 
inn,  therefore;  but  it  must  have  been  in  some  rented  house,  for 
the  first  real  estate  he  owned,  he  bought  on  May  20,  1721,  from 
“Francis  Gilbert,  Vintner”  for  jTiio,  “land  in  Newport,  con¬ 
taining  40  feet  [front]  including  housing,  edifices,  buildings, 
fences  &  improvements.”66  He  is  called  “house  carpenter”  in  the 
deed.  This  may  have  been  the  house  he  “improved”  as  a  tavern. 
The  bounds — west  on  land  of  John,  south  on  land  of  Mary  Ham- 
bly,east  and  north  on  “highways  or  streets” — give  little  clue  to  the 
location.  Mr.  William  P.  Sheffield  once  said  that  Munday  lived 
on  the  slope  at  the  west  of  Easton’s  Pond,  which  does  not  seem  a 
good  “tavern  stand.”  Still,  he  bought  the  land  of  “Francis  Gil¬ 
bert,  Vintner.” 

In  1722,  Munday  was  admitted  a  freeman.67 


64  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  p.  34. 

65  Newport  Town  Council  Records,  v,  1. 

66  Newport  Land  Evidence,  vi,  212. 

67  May  1,  1722,  R.  I.  Colonial  Records,  iv,  309. 
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On  July  25,  1726,  he  bought  three  lots  on  the  west  side  of 
Thames  Street,  one  of  Thomas  Staples  of  Newport,  for  £80;  one 
of  Nathaniel  Kay,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  for  £100;  and  one,  with  a 
house,  of  Henry  Wright,  bricklayer,  of  Newport,  for  £300. 

This  was  part  of  a  fictitious  lawsuit  (perfectly  friendly),  known 
as  a  “common  recovery,”  in  which  Munday,  “house  carpenter,” 
figured  as  the  “tenant,”  Richard  Mew,  merchant,  as  the  “de¬ 
mandant”  and  Benjamin  Bull,  gentleman,  as  the  “vouchee”  (he 
was  “vouched  to  warranty”).  The  purpose  of  this  quaint  old  bit  of 
English  law,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  still  in  the  record,  was  “to 
bar  the  said  Benjamin  Bull  and  Persons  claiming  from  by  or  under 
him  either  in  tail  or  Reversion  Expectant  or  Remainder  Depend¬ 
ant  on  the  same.”  After  the  lots  had  been  “recovered,”  Richard 
Munday  and  his  wife  Martha,  on  October  19,  1726,  sold  each 
one  of  these  lots  back  to  the  man  of  whom  it  was  bought.  Nathan¬ 
iel  Newdigate,  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  colony,  appears  as  a 
witness  in  the  deeds.68 

In  1731,  Munday  was  living  in  Bristol,  for  on  June  22  of 
that  year  Mrs.  Munday  died  there.  Galleries  were  added  to  St. 
Michael’s  Church  in  1731 ,69  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
he  went  there  to  build  them.  In  1 73  3,  he  had  not  been  long  in  the 
town,  for  he  gave  that  fact  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  serve  when 
elected  constable. 

On  January  27,  173  1/2,  Richard  Munday  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hubbard  were  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Usher,  then  rector  of  St. 
Michael’s,  Bristol.70 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hubbard  was  not  a  widow.  She  was  a  spinster, 
born  about  1708  and  given  the  courtesy  title  of  “Mrs.,”  often  be¬ 
stowed  in  those  days  upon  single  women  of  good  family.  Her  social 

68  Newport  Land  Evidence,  vii,  1 17,  118,^/  seq. 

69  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church ,  11,  218. 

70  St.  Michael’s  Church  Records. 
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position  was  very  good.  Her  father,  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Hubbard, 
was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  her  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Nelson,  a  prom¬ 
inent  lawyer  in  Boston  and  one  of  the  principal  figures  in  King’s 
Chapel.  To  carry  her  pedigree  still  farther  back:  one  of  her  great¬ 
grandfathers  was  Governor  John  Leverett  of  Massachusetts,  an¬ 
other  was  the  Rev.  William  Hubbard  of  Ipswich,  the  historian  of 
New  England. 

There  is  here  a  foundation  for  the  presumption  that  Richard 
Munday  was  more  than  a  mere  carpenter. 

Of  this  marriage  there  were  five  children,  whose  baptisms  are 
recorded  at  St.  Michael’s:  Mary,  March  11,  1732/3;  William, 
July  2i,  1734;  Nathaniel,  Sept.  28,  1735;  Rebecca,  Jan.  2, 
1:736/7;  Richard,  Mar.  12,  1737/8.  Both  Munday  and  his  wife 
are  recorded  as  communicants  of  St.  Michael’s,  Feb.  15,  1 73  2/3 . 71 

Apparently  Mr.  Munday  lived  in  Bristol  till  near  the  middle  of 
1738.  Possibly  the  new  Colony  House,  ordered  by  the  Assembly 
in  1738-1 73  9,  brought  him  back.  The  account  books  of  John  Ste¬ 
vens,72  who  did  mason  work  as  well  as  carving  of  gravestones  in 
Newport  and  its  neighborhood,  show  that  Munday  was  either 
building  or  repairing  a  house  in  that  year.  Mr.  Stevens  has  charges 
against  Mr.  Richard  Munday  for  “6  Bn  of  Lime”  and  “Building 
your  Cellar  Walls”  on  September  22, 1 73  8,  and,  as  the  account  runs 
on  till  October  16  and  into  November,  1740,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  house  was  in  Newport. 

At  some  time  in  1738,  calling  himself  “of  Newport,  house- 
wright . . .  sick  in  body,”  he  made  his  will.  He  recovered  from  this 
illness,  planned  the  Colony  House,  consulted  with  the  committee 
in  charge,  and  probably  saw  the  work  begun.  On  May  8,  1 73 9> 
the  wardens  were  ordered  to  consult  him  again  about  the  tower. 

71  St.  Michael’s  Church  Records. 

72  Now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Howard  Benson. 
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In  1 739,  he  was  in  partnership  with  Benjamin  Wyatt — at  least, 
both  signed  the  contract — for  building  Daniel  Ayrault’s  house, 
formerly  on  the  corner  of  Thames  and  Ann  Streets.  John  Stevens 
records: 

“Daniel  Ayrault,  Dr.  Feb.  17.  Bargained  to  do  the  Masons 
Work  and  Stuff  for  345-6-0.” 

This  was  after  Munday’s  death.  On  April  30,  1741,  he  records: 
“to  ye  RemainsofMr.  Munday’s  account,  by  your  order,  5-7-3.” 
That  is,  apparently,  charged  to  Wyatt. 

Munday  died  in  the  last  of  October,  1 739,  as  his  will  was  pro¬ 
bated  in  Newport  on  November  5. 73  He  appointed  his  wife  execu¬ 
trix  and  left  to  her  “one  full  half  part  of  my  house  and  land  in 
Newport  aforesaid  and  of  all  of  my  estate  both  real  and  personal.” 
He  also  gives  to  her,  as  executrix,  “the  other  half  of  said  house  and 
land  and  all  the  rest  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  for  the  use  of 
my  children  William,  Nathaniel,  Richard,  Mary,  and  Rebecca  .  . . 
for  their  nurture.”  The  children  were  all  minors.  In  Munday’s 
inventory,  which  shows  comfortable  circumstances,  his  “chest  of 
tools”  is  valued  at  £33  12 s.  This,  with  his  watch,  his  will  gives 
to  his  son  William.  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Mun¬ 
day,  as  he  was  carefully  called,  who  was  named  “housewright,” 
was  what  is  called  a  “carpenter-architect.”74  We  have  seen  that  he 
joined  with  Benjamin  Wyatt  in  the  contract  to  build  the  house  for 
Daniel  Ayrault,  of  which  the  door  is  now  at  the  Newport  Histor¬ 
ical  Society.  Drawings  for  this  house,  of  the  most  sketchy  charac¬ 
ter,  still  exist  and  are  referred  to  in  this  contract;  and  as  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  Chaloner  house  of  1735,  built  apparently  by  Wyatt 
alone,75  are  done  in  the  same  way  exactly,  it  is  probable  that  Wyatt 


73  Newport  Town  Council  Records,  vm,  64. 

74  It  is  possible  that  this  was  what  was  meant  by  “housewright”  as  distinct  from  “house  car¬ 
penter.” 

75  Fiske  Kimball,  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies ,  p.  56. 
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made  the  drawing  and  Munday  designed,  and  perhaps  supervised, 
the  elevations  and  details  of  the  house.  The  front  door  has  the 
beautiful  hood  of  the  Wren  type,  already  remarked  upon,  showing 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  Wren’s  work.  It  is  certain  that  Mun¬ 
day  made  plans  and  was  consulted  on  work  which  other  men  car¬ 
ried  out;  in  other  words  that  he  acted  at  times  as  the  architect  in 
our  sense,  not  merely  as  the  builder  who  designed  his  own  work. 
It  can  be  shown  that  he  designed  and  began  to  build  the  Colony 
House.  The  Colonial  Records  give  the  action  of  the  Assembly  on 
his  wife’s  petition,  in  1 743,  for  “an  allowance  of  the  account  of  her 
late  husband,  Richard  Munday,  against  the  colony  house;  ...  It 
is  thereupon  voted  and  resolved,  that  Peter  Bours,  Esq.  and  Capt. 
Jeremiah  Lawton,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee, 
to  consider  what  shall  be  allowed  to  the  petitioner,  for  her  late 
husband’s  advice  and  attendance,  &c.,  about  the  colony  house,  and 
drawing  a  plan  thereof,  and  make  a  report  thereon.”76  Thus  the 
Assembly’s  record.  The  actual  petition  goes  further: 

“Elizabeth  Munday  relict,  widow  &  sole  executrix  of  last  will 
and  testament  of  Richard  Munday  late  of  said  Newport,  says: — 
Said  husband  in  his  life  time  was  employed  by  your  Honorable 
Committee  to  draw  a  plan  for  a  Publick  Building  in  Newport  for 
said  Colony  &  that  he  did  with  fidelity,  skill  &  pains  effect  the 
same  ...  &  continued  in  such  service  of  the  Colony  for  directing 
&  forwarding  said  building  till  a  few  days  before  his  death  .  .  . 
received  no  allowance  sufficient  for  particular  service  by  himself 
and  other  hands  according  to  ye  particular  acct  to  your  Honors 
exhibited.”77 

Richard  Munday  nowhere,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  called  him¬ 
self  architect,  nor  is  it  claimed  that  he  did  not  take  contracts.  He, 
“by  himself  and  other  hands,”  executed  his  buildings.  But  we  have 

76  Sept.  26,  1743,  R.  I.  Colonial  Records,  v,  71. 

77  R.  I.  Petitions,  v,  37. 
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here,  in  addition,  advice,  a  plan  and  a  report.  He  actually  did  work 
done  by  the  modern  architect.  Peter  Harrison  differs  from  him 
only  in  that  he,  so  far  as  we  know,  took  no  contracts  and  did  no 
actual  work. 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  church  records  are  quite  significant, 
also.  In  1731,  the  vestry  wished  to  see  Mr.  Munday  “at  the 
Church,  to  consider  about  repairing  the  steeple.”78  Three  days 
later,  August  30,  1731,  it  was  “Voted:  that  the  committee  .  .  . 
agree  with  some  person  for  the  doing  thereof  (the  repair)  as  they 
shall  think  proper,  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Richard  Munday.”79 
Here  is  a  difference  between  the  adviser  and  the  executant,  and, 
though  in  this  case  it  may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the 
repairs  were  slight  and  that  Munday,  who  then  lived  in  Bristol, 
could  not  do  them  as  cheaply  as  a  local  man,  and  that  he  said  so, 
yet  these  calls  for  advice  continued  as  long  as  Munday  lived. 

When  Dean  Berkeley  gave  the  organ,  “Mr.  Richard  Munday” 
was  to  be  desired  “to  come  here  forthwith,  to  advise  and  assist  us 
in  preparing  a  plan  to  set  up  the  organ  in  this  church.”80  Again 
the  wardens  were  ordered  to  “advise  with  Mr.  Munday  about 
making  a  pew  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  gallery,”  and  later, 
about  the  tower.  All  these  entries  show  advisory  service  which 
is  very  much  like  that  of  the  present-day  practitioner. 

Mason  is  right.  Richard  Munday  built  Trinity  Church.  What¬ 
ever  the  source  of  the  design,  he  worked  it  out.  However  much  the 
building  varies  from  Christ  Church  or  from  St.  Andrew,  Ward¬ 
robe,  the  changes  are  of  his  designing. 


78  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  51. 

79  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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The  Building 

THE  new  Trinity  Church  was  raised  and  covered  by  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1 72  5,  so  that  there  could  be  held  in  it  a  meeting  of  the 
minister,  church  wardens  and  vestry,  at  which  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  push  the  work  along  “with  all  convenient  dispatch”  and 
to  bring  a  plasterer  from  Boston  for  “greater  certainty  of  having 
it  handsomely  plaistered.”81 

The  church,  in  plan  and  section,  was  exactly  what  it  now  is,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  was  shorter,  that  is,  it  did  not  extend  so  far  eastward 
but  was  restricted  to  the  length  of  the  Brinley  lot,  and  that  it  had 
no  apse.  It  was  planned,  however,  differently  from  the  earlier  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  no  longer  a  “hall  church,”  consisting  of  one  room  with 
a  square  chancel  at  the  east  and  a  gallery  at  the  west,  but  was  a 
basilican  church  divided  lengthwise  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles. 
There  was  now  a  gallery  over  each  aisle,  as  well  as  one  at  the  west 
end.  At  the  east  end  there  was  no  apse. 

The  five  bays  in  the  framing  required  six  bents  or  combinations 
of  posts.  Each  bent,  beginning  with  the  westernmost,  was  framed 
together,  “scribe  and  tumble”  fashion,  on  the  ground,  which  means 
that  each  piece  of  timber  was  carefully  cut  to  fit  its  exact  place  and 
was  actually  tried  in  place  so  that  it  was  known  that  all  the  joints 
would  fit  and  that  no  stick  had  been  cut  too  long  or  too  short. 
They  were  then  “raised”  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  probably  with 
gin  pole  and  capstan.  There  were  plenty  of  riggers  in  Newport  to 
direct  the  work,  and  the  whole  town  was  present,  ready  to  help  or 
to  look  on  as  it  might  happen.  The  bent,  footed  at  the  bottom  so 
that  the  posts  would  slip  into  the  mortises  in  the  sill,  rose  slowly 
until  it  stood  plumb  and  was  stayed  and  braced  in  its  place.  The 
girts  were  slipped  into  their  mortises  between  the  posts  as  each 


81  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  40. 
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bent  followed  its  predecessor  into  place.  The  plate,  which  carried 
the  common  or  small  rafters  of  the  roof  and  tied  the  bents  together 
at  the  top,  was  hoisted  into  its  place  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  tie- 
beams,  and  men  were  sent  up  to  “pin”  it  by  driving  heavy  wooden 
treenails  down  into  the  ends  of  the  ties.  The  studs  had  to  be  set 
while  the  girts  were  put  in  place,  but  the  braces  for  each  girt  were 
put  in  at  the  same  time,  for  they  were  what  held  the  framing  plumb 
and  square. 

The  ceiling  joists  were  laid  in  place  and  the  floor  boards  put 
down  for  a  footing  for  the  men.  The  rafters  and  braces  of  the 
trusses  were  set  with  gin  poles,  single  sticks  with  guys  to  keep 
them  in  place  and  a  block  at  the  top  for  hoisting  timbers. 

The  side  walls  were  covered  with  pine  boards,  with  ship-lapped 
horizontal  joints,  and  over  these  in  turn  were  nailed  the  clap¬ 
boards,  beaded  on  the  lower  edge  and  laid  with  ship-lapped  verti¬ 
cal  joints. 

The  base  is  a  heavy  affair  of  one  plank  (Figure  i  8)  projecting 
quite  a  distance  from  the  wall  above  and  a  less  distance  from  the 
stone  below.  This  may  be  its  first  appearance,  although  it  was  very 
common  in  the  older  houses  and  is  quite  a  characteristic  feature, 
seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  elsewhere. 

The  cornice  (Figure  1 8)  is  of  the  type  known  as  Ionic;  that  is,  it 
belongs  to  the  Ionic  order.  It  is  not  Palladio’s  Ionic,  however,  but 
is  rather  that  of  Vignola,  though  it  does  not  conform  to  that  mas¬ 
ter’s  proportions.Wren  used  the  type  now  and  then,  but  he  gener¬ 
ally  preferred  not  to  use  the  dentils.  He  left  the  dentil  band  plain. 
Here  the  dentils  are  used  in  a  peculiar  form  (Figure  23),  with  a 
semicircular  top  for  the  interval  instead  of  the  usual  square  end¬ 
ing.  This  may  be  derived  from  Vignola,  again,  but  from  his  com¬ 
posite  cornice,  which  has  a  peculiar  close  for  the  interval,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  Munday  was  perhaps  trying  to  get  without  carving. 
We  do  not  know  what  architectural  books  Munday  possessed,  but, 
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among  the  twenty-three  books — besides  the  two  Bibles — listed  in 
his  inventory,  there  must  have  been  something  of  the  kind. 

The  window  frames  are  of  cedar.  That  wood  was  also  used  for 
some,  at  least,  of  the  finish  of  the  Colony  House.  These  were  not 
at  first  built  for  the  sliding  sash  which  now  fill  them.  Sash  windows 
were  not  absolutely  new,  in  1726,  but  they  could  hardly  have 
been  common,  to  say  the  least,  in  English  churches,  for  the  first 
general  use  of  them  seems  to  have  been  in  1685  when  they  appear 
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at  Whitehall,  to  be  used  a  little  later  at  Hampton  Court  and 
Greenwich. 

Trinity’s  windows  did  not  have  them  till  at  least  1 740,  perhaps 
under  pressure  from  the  example  of  the  Colony  House.  In  that 
year,  the  committee  appointed  December  29  to  audit  “all  ac¬ 
counts  relating  to  the  church”  was  instructed  also  “to  discourse 
with  Capt.  Ezbon  Sanford  about  sashing  the  church  windows.”82 
This  shows  that  the  church  did  not  have  sliding  sash  but,  since  it 
now  has  them,  that  it  must  have  received  them  about  that  time, 
though  nothing  more  appears  to  be  on  record. 

The  ordinary  treatment  of  an  English  church  window  was  a  di¬ 
vision  by  mullion  and  transom.  The  spaces  were  filled  with  iron 
frames,  parts  of  which  were  arranged  for  opening.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  such  divisions  in  the  window  frames  of  Trinity,  and 
the  frames  as  they  are  must  be  original — the  expense  of  making 
and  setting  new  frames  as  well  as  sash  would  have  been  very  great. 
Nor  are  iron  casements  for  windows  of  that  size,  4  feet  2%  inches 
by  9  feet  1  inches,  to  be  considered. 

The  frame  was  filled  by  one  wooden  casement,  set  in  a  deep  re¬ 
bate  on  the  inside,  which  is  still  in  use  for  the  present  lower  sash. 

New  sash  were  made,  two  for  each  window,  using  the  old  glass 
and  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  the  old  casements.  A  new  rebate  was 
cut  in  the  frame  for  the  upper  sash.  This,  as  can  still  be  seen,  is 
only  half  an  inch  in  depth  (Figure  1 9).  The  top  sash  was  made  sta¬ 
tionary;  the  lower  could  be  raised. 

An  iron  hook  is  hung  on  the  outer  reveal  of  the  jamb  to  keep 
the  lower  sash,  when  raised,  at  a  fixed  height.  These  are  not  com¬ 
mon — indeed  are  probably  unique — for  wood  is  generally  used. 

This  is  not  the  first  appearance  of  the  sliding  sash.  It  is  specified 
in  the  contract  for  the  Ayrault  house  in  1 739,  with  springs  to  hold 
the  sash  at  any  height  desired  and  to  make  it  hard  to  open  from 
82  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  73. 
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The  Change  to  “Sash"  Windows ,  with  the  Catch  for  the  Movable  Lower  Sash 

outside.  The  Wickes  house,  probably  built  in  1745,  in  Old  War¬ 
wick,  long  ago  destroyed — which  was  very  likely  Munday’s,  or 
more  probably  Wyatt’s  work,  as  it  had  a  hood  like  that  in  the 
Ayrault  house — had  weighted  lower  sash.  The  pocket  was  hol¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  jamb  of  the  heavy  frame. 

All  the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  church  and  in  the  tower  are 
now  fitted  with  blinds.  The  vestry  voted  on  April  20,  1835,  an 
appropriation  which  included  the  “balance  due  for  blinds.”  These 
were  probably  put  up  in  1834,  before  the  church  was  painted  in 
that  year.  Mason  adds:  “This  was  the  first  time  blinds  were  used 
on  the  church  windows.”83 

Tne  church  had  at  first  six  doors:  two  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  two  at  the  west  end  and  two  in  the  tower.  Of  these,  the  east¬ 
ern  were  soon  removed  and  windows  put  in  their  place,  to  light 
the  pews  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  spaces  leading  to  these  doors. 
The  two  at  the  west  are  original.  Those  in  the  tower  are  possibly 

83  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church  (2d  series),  pp.  49,  52. 
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copies  of  them.  The  two  doors  on  the  north  differ  in  breadth.  That 
in  the  tower  is  the  wider.  These  two  have  elaborate  pediments 
(Figure  20),  while  the  two  south  doors,  which  also  vary  in  width, 
have  the  usual  triangular  form,  a  sure  sign  that  Church  Street, 
the  Church  Lane,  was  always  the  principal  approach. 

These  doors  are  peculiar  and  archaic.  The  pilasters  may  be  re¬ 
newals,  for  they  do  not  fit  the  pedestals,  which  have  the  same  panel 
moulding  as  the  pews,  but  the  whole  order  is  incorrect,  as  if  the 
joiner  was  working  from  memory,  and  gives  one  a  good  deal  the 
impression  made  by  the  so-called  Connecticut  Valley  doorways. 

Still,  these  pediments  go  back  to  England  and  probably  to  no 
less  a  man  than  Edward  Marshall,  a  mason  and  sculptor — the  two 
were  not  incompatible  in  Wren’s  time — whose  monument  to  the 
poet  Drayton  in  Westminster  Abbey  shows  the  same  curious 
inverted  semicircle  instead  of  a  break  in  the  center  of  the  pediment. 
Joshua  Marshall,  Edward’s  son,  did  a  good  deal  of  mason  work 
on  Wren’s  churches. 

The  church  had  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  which  was  the  same  in 
form  as  the  present  structure  which  replaced  it  in  1768.  Whether 
it  had  a  spire  at  first,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  It  certainly  had  one 
in  1761,  for  an  accident  is  recorded  which  involved  the  very  top 
of  it.84 

The  men  of  the  earlier  eighteenth  century,  like  those  of  Wren’s 
time,  did  not  use  the  terms  “steeple”  and  “spire”  interchangeably. 
They  made  a  distinction  between  the  tower  and  the  spire,  but  called 
the  combination  of  the  two  “the  steeple.”  The  original  medieval 
meaning  of  the  word,  to  quote  Parker’s  Glossary ,  is  “an  acutely 
pointed  termination  given  to  towers  and  turrets,”  but  this  was  later 
used  to  include,  not  only  this  sharp  crowning  member,  but  the 
various  stages  of  the  mass  which  had  been  built  up  on  the  tower 
and  which  had  developed  from  the  low  roof  of  the  old  campanile. 

84  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  121. 
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North  Door  of  Trinity  Church 
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This  mass  was  made  steeper  and  steeper  and  more  and  more  or¬ 
nate  by  the  medieval  designers,  and  translated  into  classic  form  by 
the  men  of  the  Renaissance — by  nobody  with  more  success  than 
Wren  and  his  followers. 

So  Dr.  Cutler,  in  his  letter  of  October  1  o,  1 727,  to  the  S.  P.  G., 
writes  of  “the  Steeple’s  area”  and  goes  on:  “The  Spire  (not  yet 
begun  for  want  of  money)  will  be  of  wood.” 

Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  son,  also  Christopher,  wrote  the  Paren- 
talia — memoirs  of  the  Wren  family — before  1747.  He  based  it, 
of  course,  on  what  he  had  heard  from  the  great  architect.  He  gives 
a  list  of  Wren’s  churches,  with  brief  descriptions,  and  these  have 
been  checked  by  the  Wren  Society  so  that,  up  to  1708,  we  know 
quite  well  how  the  fifty-four  churches  looked. 

He  describes  St.  Bride’s:  “The  Altitude  of  the  Steeple  is  234 
Feet;  it  consists  of  a  Tower,  and  a  lofty  new  Spire  of  Stone”;  and 
St.  Mary  le  Bow:  “The  principal  Ornament  of  this  Church  is  the 
Steeple.  ...  It  is  built  of  Portland  Stone ,  consisting  of  a  tower  and 
a  spire.  .  .  .” 

Dr.  Cutler’s  spire  was  built  during,  or  shortly  after,  1 740.  When 
that  at  Trinity  was  built  it  is  difficult  to  say — probably  about  ten 
years  later.  What  it  was  like  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  like 
the  present  spire,  of  the  same  design  as  that  of  Christ  Church. 
There  is  still  a  third  spire  in  this  group — almost  all  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  spires  are  gathered  into  tribes — that  of  the  old  meetinghouse 
in  Wethersfield,  built  in  1771. 

The  powers  of  the  air  seem  to  have  borne  malice  against  the  old 
steeple  of  Trinity,  whatever  it  was  like.  It  needed  repair  in  1 73  1 , 
probably  because  of  lightning,  since  the  bell  needed  repair  at  the 
same  time;  and  the  damage  must  have  been  considerable,  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  do  the  repairing  and  M unday  was  sent  for 
to  advise  upon  the  matter.  Repairs,  according  to  the  records,  were 
made  fairly  often,  for  whatever  reason. 
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After  many  repairs,  the  tower  was  finally  condemned.  On 
April  7,  1768,  it  was  voted  “that  the  old  tower  of  the  Church, 
which  is  reported  by  a  survey  of  carpenters  to  be  very  defective, 
be  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one,  of  wood,  be  erected  in  its  place.”85 

“On  Easter  Monday,”  say  the  church  records,  “being  the  26th 
day  of  March,  1733,”  the  vestry  “Ordered  that  Jahleel  Brenton, 
Esq.,  and  Capt.  Godfrey  Malbone  be  empowered  to  purchase  oil 
and  colors  for  the  painting  of  the  Church  without  and  [illegible] 
within,  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can,  and  they  agree  with  a 
workman  for  this  purpose. . .  .”86  The  word  which  in  the  original 
record  has  been  marked  out,  or  has  had  another  word  written 
over  it,  may,  it  is  just  possible,  be  read  as  “beautifyed.”  This 
was  a  little  over  six  years  after  the  completion  of  the  building. 

The  word  “colors”  must  have  included  white  lead,  for  there  is 
no  colored  paint  to  be  found  on  the  outside  of  the  church.  The 
oil  probably  meant  boiled  oil,  and  it  may  include  the  priming  coat, 
for  the  coat  next  the  wood  is  of  boiled  oil,  probably  with  litharge 
for  a  dryer.  This  may  have  been  a  priming  coat  put  on  as  soon  as 
the  woodwork  was  in  place.  It  was  practically  a  good  varnish  and 
was  waterproof.  It  must  always  have  been  rather  dark,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  brown  paint  with  a  high  gloss,  but  the  bright  tone  of 
new  wood  must  have  shown  through  it  and  made  it  lighter  than  it 
now  appears  wherever,  by  the  cracking  of  the  upper  coats  of  lead, 
which  would  not  readily  cling  to  it,  it  is  made  visible. 

Above  this  coat  of  varnish  are  several  of  white  lead  and  oil — 
probably  boiled — with  litharge  again  as  a  dryer.This  litharge  was 
a  yellow  powder  which,  while  it  caused  the  white  lead  and  oil  to 
dry,  imparted  to  the  coat  of  paint  a  delicate  cream  color  which 
may  have  given  the  idea  of  the  so-called  “Colonial  Buff,”  if  any¬ 
one  can  demonstrate  just  what  that  was.  Above  a  thickness  of  this 

85  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  pp.  135,  136. 

86  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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faintly  creamy  paint  comes  another  stratum  which  belongs  to  mod¬ 
ern  times.  In  it  is  no  sign  of  the  yellow  of  the  earlier  coats.  The 
litharge  was  possibly  used  in  less  quantity  and  in  liquid  form. 

It  was  intended,  according  to  a  vote  of  February  25,  1733,  that 
the  cost  of  the  painting  should  be  met  by  subscription  of  “£250 
to  defray  the  charges  of  setting  up  the  organ  and  satisfying  Mr. 
Perchival  and  Mr.  Munday  .  .  .  painting  ye  Church  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  tower  from  injury  by  the  weather.”87 

As  Mr.  Perchival  was  finally  paid  £ioo88 — there  is  no  record 
that  Mr.  Munday  received  anything — there  would  be  but  £  1 50 
for  repair  and  painting.  This  should  have  sufficed,  for  the  estimate 
for  painting  the  outside  of  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House,  in 
Providence,  was  only  jTy 4  1  or.  Probably  the  money  did  not  come 
in  readily,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  vote  of  May  14,  1733,  “that 
James  Martin  forthwith  draw  up  a  proper  instrument  in  order  to 
collect  by  subscription  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  charge  of 
painting  the  Church,  and  that  Mr.  Peter  Bours  and  the  said  Mar¬ 
tin  go  about  therewith.”89 

A  vote  of  the  vestry  on  May  10, 173  6,  makes  it  doubtful  whether 
the  church  could  have  been  painted  in  1733.  The  vestry  voted: 
“That  Capt.  John  Brown  and  Capt.  Godfrey  Malbone  .  .  .  agree 
with  Mr.  David  Wyatt,  or  some  other  person,  to  paint  the  church.” 
Subscriptions  were  to  be  asked  “for  discharging  the  same.” 

It  seems  curious  that  the  church  should  need  painting  in  three 
years,  though  it  may  be  that  in  1733  only  the  boiled  oil  and  lith¬ 
arge  were  applied,  and  that,  in  1 736,  it  was  proposed  to  use  white 
lead. 


87  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  59. 

88  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

89  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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The  Interior 


HE  new  church  could  have  had  no  apse  at  the  east  end,  for 


JL  the  latter,  as  a  glance  at  Figure  6  will  show,  was  too  close  to 
the  lot  line.  The  old  altarpiece,  according  to  the  intention  recorded 
by  Dr.  MacSparran  in  his  letter  to  the  church  at  New  London,  was 
to  be  given  to  St.  Paul’s  at  Narragansett.90  The  records  of  St. 
Paul’s  do  not  mention  such  a  gift.  It  may  be  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Honyman  meant  to  include  it  when  reporting  to  the  S.  P.  G.  “that 
the  people  had  given  the  old  Church,  with  all  its  furniture,  to  a 
neighboring  place.”  If  this  is  true,  it  went  to  Warwick. 

It  was  never  in  the  new  church,  for  by  the  same  vote  in  which 
the  vestry  empowered  Messrs.  Brenton  and  Malbone  to  paint  the 
church,  those  gentlemen  were  “likewise  to  get  a  frame  for  an  altar 
piece”91 — not  for  “the  altar  piece,”  be  it  noted.  A  few  months 
later,  however,  the  words  “the  altar  piece”  do  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  earliest  extant  MS.  record  book  contains  this  entry, 
dated  August  27,  1733:  “Jahleel  Brenton  and  Captain  Godfrey 
Malbone  .  .  .  procure  a  frame  for  the  Altar  piece  in  order  to  its 
being  fixed,  or  past  the  same  onto  the  wall  which  they  shall 
judge  proper.” 

A  new  altarpiece,  therefore,  replaced  that  which  was  given  by 
the  V enerable  Society.  How  much  even  of  this  remains  ?  The  Com¬ 
mandments,  to  judge  by  the  letter  of  the  “Exodus”  and  the  “Chap¬ 
ter,  ’  ’  as  well  as  by  the  frame  painted  on  the  canvas,  could  go  back  to 
this  date.  It  has,  however,  been  repainted;  that  is,  the  lettering  has 
been  done  over — probably  several  times. 

A  vote  is  recorded  on  September  1,  1834:  “that  the  Painting 
Committee  be  authorized  to  pay  Oscar  F.  Wentworth  $6  in  ad¬ 
s'5  “Except  the  altar  piece,  which  was  expected  to  be  given  to  Narragansett.”  (Mason,  An¬ 
nals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  43.) 

91  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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dition  to  his  contract  for  lettering,  &c,  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  .  .  .”92  The  Lord’s  Prayer  has  “who”  for  “which”  in  the 
opening  sentence,  and  the  spacing  of  its  lettering  is  very  nearly 
that  of  1 800,  as  is  the  spacing  in  the  Creed,  which  thus  is  of  the 
same  date.  Probably  both  are  replacements,  or  at  least  repaintings 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed  of  1733,  which  may  have 
been  destroyed  or  badly  injured  in  the  taking  away  by  the  mob 
in  1 77 9  of  the  king’s  arms,  which  Bull  and  Mason  agree  were 
part  of  the  altarpiece  (Figure  21). 

The  royal  arms  were  not  always  in  the  chancel,  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  the  one  church  in  the  colonies  which  retains  the  arms — 
Goose  Creek  Church,  South  Carolina — they  are  above  the  chancel 
arch,  on  its  western  face,  the  favorite  place  for  them  in  England 
when  they  first  appear. 

The  use  of  the  arms,93  which  began  under  Edward  VI,  was 
compulsory  during  the  Restoration.  With  the  accession  of  the 
Hanoverians,  it  seems  to  have  been  insisted  upon  to  combat  Jac¬ 
obite  tendencies  among  the  clergy.  We  may  be  allowed  to  query 
whether  the  intense  Jacobitism  of  Checkley,  which  so  troubled 
Dr.  Cutler  in  Boston,  brought  about  the  use  of  them  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  They  certainly  existed  in  Christ  Church,  but  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  records  of  Trinity,  either  of  their  existence  or 
of  their  destruction!  Yet  Major  Bull,  who  was  born  in  1778  and 
wrote  in  1810,  must  have  talked  with  people,  his  own  family  and 
others,  who  had  seen  them,  and  probably  with  eyewitnesses  of 
the  riot  in  which  they  were  torn  down.  He  says:  “A  few  days  after 
the  British  left  Newport,  some  young  men  of  the  town,  and  among 
them  two  American  officers,  entered  the  church  and  despoiled 
it  of  the  altar-piece,  consisting  of  the  King’s  arms:  the  lion  and  the 
unicorn.  They  were  highly  ornamental,  and  were  placed  against 

92  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church  (2d  series),  p.  49. 

93  Cox  and  Harvey,  English  Church  Furniture. 


FIGURE  21 

Suggested  Arrangement  of  Altarpiece  and  King's  Arms 
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the  great  window.”94  Mason  describes  them  as  “the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  (woven  in  with  the  design  and  made  part  of  the  carving).”95 

The  combination  of  the  tablets  and  the  arms  must,  then,  be  a 
fact.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  arrange,  except  perhaps  for  the  curved 
plan  of  the  chancel,  but,  after  the  manner  of  the  altarpiece  at  St. 
Dionis,  Backchurch,  now  destroyed,  or  that  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Lothbury,96  which  once  had  the  arms,  it  could  have  been  carried 
out  in  a  way  that  would  agree  with  Bull’s  and  Mason’s  narrative. 

That  the  arms  were  by  no  means  always  a  part  of  the  altar- 
piece  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  they  were  so  placed,  in 
1709,  in  only  twenty-four  of  Wren’s  fifty-four  churches,  but  also 
from  three  original  designs  offered  by  London  joiners  with  their 
bids  for  the  altarpiece  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  One  has  the 
arms  in  the  pediment  and  two  are  without  them  entirely. 

The  chancel  floor  below  the  footpace  of  the  altar  originally  ex¬ 
tended  north  and  south,  so  that  the  pedestals  of  the  great  pilasters 
stood  upon  it.  It  extended  farther  into  the  church,  of  course,  than 
it  now  does,  and  it  was  a  step  higher  than  it  now  is.  There  were 
three  steps  at  the  north  and  at  the  south.  These  must  have  been 
removed  when  a  pew  was  built  “at  each  side  of  the  steps  of  the 
altar,”  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  June  24,  1736,  but  traces 
of  them,  which  came  to  light  when  the  pews  were  removed,  were 
hidden  and  remain  so  under  the  apparent  foundations  of  the 
Browne  and  Wheaton  tablets. 

The  ancient  altar  from  the  original  church  stood  against  the 
east  wall.  If  there  were  any  chairs — the  rector  was  generally  in 
either  reading  desk  or  pulpit — they  have  long  since  vanished. 
The  altar  and  footpace  must  have  been  “enclosed,”  to  use  the 
word  in  the  Parentalia  list  of  Wren’s  churches,  by  the  rail  run- 

94  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church ,  n,  169. 

95  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  24. 

96  Wren  Society  Publications,  x  (Photographic  Supplement),  27. 
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ning  north  and  south,  as  was  usual  after  1 660,  and  returning  east¬ 
ward  against  the  outer  wall.  This  original  rail,  however,  long  ago 
disappeared. 

In  1729,  occurred  the  famous  visit  of  Dean  Berkeley,  who  in 
1 73  3,  bestowed  upon  the  church  the  organ  which  still  stands  in 
the  western  gallery.  Small  as  this  instrument  was — witness  the 
original  case,  the  central  part  of  the  present  group  which  still 
stands  in  the  gallery — it  was  a  notable  gift97  and  the  vestry  be¬ 
stirred  themselves  to  place  it  properly.  They  sent  for  Mr.  Charles 
Theodore  Perchival,  a  musician  of  Boston,  and  requested  Mr. 
Munday  to  come  “forthwith,”  so  that  he  might  “advise  and  assist” 
them  “in  preparing  a  plan  to  set  up  the  organ  in  the  church.”98 
This  was  wise,  for  the  problem  involved  more  than  hoisting  the 
sections  of  the  organ  into  the  gallery  and  putting  them  together. 
There  were  pews  to  be  reckoned  with.  This  west  gallery  was  1 1 
feet  4  inches  wide,  inside  the  rail,  without  the  forward  break  in 
the  center  of  the  front,  which  was  originally  straight.  There  was 
a  line  of  these  pews  against  the  west  wall,  a  line  in  front,  and  an 
alley  between  (Figure  22a). 

There  was  also  an  upper  gallery,  against  the  west  wall,  like  that 
which  once  existed  in  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House  at  Provi¬ 
dence  and  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  London. 

According  to  the  record,  only  three  pews  were  removed.  These 
must  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  front  row.  Their  owners  were 
allotted  pews  elsewhere,  one  of  them,  “the  widow  Norton,”  was  to 
have  the  “south  pew  in  the  upper  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Church.”  This  “upper  gallery”  may  have  been  put  in  to  relieve 
crowding.  It  is  strange  that  there  is  no  other  mention  of  it,  and 
that  no  tradition  of  it  seems  to  persist. 

97  Only  twelve  of  Wren’s  London  churches  are  mentioned  as  having  organs  in  1709.  (Wren 
Society  Publications,  x,  44.) 

98  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  pp.  57,  58. 
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Suggestion  of  Munday  s  Setting  of  the  Organ  with  the  Pews  behind 

and  the  Upper  Gallery 


FIGURE  22 
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The  organ,  then,  could  not  be  set  back  against  the  wall.  It  must 
be  set  forward.  The  depth  of  the  old  case  is  little  over  three  feet.  If 
we  add  to  that  the  width  of  the  old  keyboard,  now  in  the  New¬ 
port  Historical  Society,  and  the  space  for  the  organist’s  seat,  we 
shall  have  about  four  feet  more,  or  say  7  feet  6  in  all.  This  would 
leave  only  four  feet  for  the  upper  gallery — hence  the  break  for¬ 
ward  in  the  center  of  the  gallery  and  the  placing  of  the  organ  well 
toward  the  edge  of  the  gallery,  as  in  St.  Vedast’s,  Foster  Lane. 

This  position  of  the  organ  (Figure  22b)  left  space  for  the  line  of 
pews  against  the  wall  as  well  as  for  the  upper  gallery.  That  there 
were  pews  behind  the  organ  is  shown  by  the  vote  of  Easter  Mon¬ 
day,  April  19,  1772:  “that  an  alteration  be  made  in  the  galleries, 
by  removing  the  negroes  to  the  west  end  of  the  Church,  provided 
it  be  agreeable  to  the  proprietors  of  the  pews  behind  the  organ  to 
exchange  their  pews  for  those  to  be  built  at  the  south  side  of  the 
gallery,  where  the  negroes  now  sit.”99 

There  is  no  record  of  any  provision  for  singers.  None  was  nec¬ 
essary,  since  the  separate  choir  was  not  common  in  parish  churches, 
even  in  England  as  early  as  this,  and  the  records  of  Trinity,  es¬ 
pecially  the  account  of  the  famous  controversy  over  the  refusal  of 
the  clerk  to  sing  the  organist’s  tune  and  of  the  organist  to  play  the 
clerk’s  tune,  show  that  the  singing  was  carried  on  by  the  whole 
congregation.  “On  April  4,  1667,”  says  Mr.  Pepys,  “To  Hack¬ 
ney  .  .  .  here  I  was  told  that  at  their  church  they  have  a  fair  pair 
of  organs,  which  play  while  the  people  sing,  which  I  am  mighty 
glad  of,  wishing  the  like  at  our  church  in  London.”  Still  in  1714, 
it  is  said  that  “most  Churches  and  Chappels  are  adorned  with  very 
good  Organs ,  which  accompany  the  Singing  of  Psalms ,  and  play 
Voluntaries  to  the  assemblies  as  they  go  out  of  the  Churches.”100 

99  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  p.  155. 

100  J.  Wickham  Legg,  English  Church  Life  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Tractarian  Movement , 
pp.  185,  186. 


FIGURE  23 

The  West  End  with  the  Organ ,  in  1924 
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The  metrical  psalms  of  Tate  and  Brady  were  not,  however, 
substitutes  for  the  regular  psalms  of  the  day  in  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  were  used,  as  they 
were  authorized  to  be  by  the  first  convention  of  the  Church  in 
America,  “before  and  after  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and 
before  and  also  after  the  Sermons,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Min¬ 
ister.” 

There  was,  thus,  no  separate  choir  at  Trinity  at  this  early  date. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  records  which  implies 
anything  of  the  sort  till  April  23,  1810,  when  it  was  “Voted:  that 
the  organ-loft  be  altered  and  enlarged,  to  accommodate  the  sing¬ 
ers  and  chanters  of  sacred  music.”101  On  September  2,  1 8 1 1,  Mr. 
Levi  Tower  was  to  be  requested  to  “set  the  psalms  in  his  pew.”  He 
had  already  been  asked  to  set  the  psalms  till  an  organist  could  be 
obtained.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  organ  was  set  back 
in  or  near  its  present  place,  and  that  the  pews  and  upper  gallery 
disappeared  (Figure  23). 

The  pews,  which  figure  so  often  in  the  records,  were,  of  course, 
a  very  important  part  of  the  church,  which  might  almost  be  said 
to  be  built  around  them,  so  strongly  had  the  Puritan  notions  of 
the  importance  of  preaching  laid  hold  of  all  early  and  even  eight¬ 
eenth-century  New  England.  It  was  to  get  more  pews  that  the  old 
church  was  abandoned  and  the  new  one  built. 

It  was  recognized  and  recorded  by  the  minister,  wardens,  and 
vestry  on  Monday,  December  6,  1725,  that  “the  best  and  most 
practical  method  of  raising  Money  to  defray  the  necessary  changes 
in  the  sd  building  was  by  laying  out  the  Pews  that  may  am4  in  the 
whole  to  the  sum  of  money  wanted  to  complete  the  whole  Church 
as  near  as  possible:  and  further,  that  the  whole  congregation  should 
meet  in  sd  Church  on  Wednesday  morning  next,  where  every  one 
desirous  of  a  Pew  may  be  accommodated,  he  paying  the  price  set 
101  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  276. 
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upon  sd  Pew,  ...  to  sign  their  names  against  the  number  of  the 
Pews  they  choose.  .  .  ,”102 

This  means  that  the  pews  were  a  part  of  the  church  and  to  be 
finished  with  it,  and  that  a  plan  of  them  was  already  in  existence, 
whereon  each  was  numbered.  The  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of 
the  main  floor  was  pewed.  Five  new  pews  are  mentioned  in  the 
northwest  corner,  and  for  one  of  these  the  sum  of  ^io  was  paid. 
The  subscriptions  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Honyman  came  to 
“near^T  i  ooo  . . .  though  it  is  supposed  the  building  will  cost  twice 
that  money.”  That  would  leave  at  least  another  £1,000  to  be 
raised  by  the  sale  of  the  pews,  as  was  resolved  at  the  vestry  meeting. 

The  galleries  were  not  completely  “pew’d.”  It  is  probable  the 
south  gallery  never  was;  it  could  not  have  been,  at  any  rate,  as  we 
have  seen,  until  1 772.  The  north  gallery  had  a  row  of  pews  along 
the  front  with  a  passage  behind  them,  and  on  this  passage,  against 
the  wall,  are  narrow  pews,  perhaps  merely  closed-in  benches  in 
the  manner  of  the  galleries  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly. 

If  we  assume  that  it  was  intended  that  there  should  be  sixty- 
four  pews  on  the  floor,  and  if  for  each  gallery  we  assume  thirteen, 
the  number  now  in  the  front  of  the  first  five  bays  of  the  north  gal¬ 
lery — the  old  church — we  should  then  have  thirty-two  to  add  to 
sixty-four,  or  ninety-six,  with  perhaps  five  in  the  west  gallery,  or 
one  hundred  and  three.  This  would  give  an  average  share  per  pew 
of  a  little  under  £10  in  the  £1,000  which  was  needed  to  double 
Mr.  Honyman’s  collections.  This  agrees  with  the  record  that  on 
May  2,  1732,  John  Norton  paid  £10  for  the  middle  one  of  the 
five  new  pews  lately  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  gallery.  Later,  £50 
was  paid  for  the  ground  rent  of  a  pew  on  the  floor  at  the  east  end. 

The  second  Trinity,  unlike  its  predecessor,  had  no  pew  “set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  Governor,”  nor  had  it  a  governor’s  pew, 
with  curtains,  such  as  King’s  Chapel  possessed.  The  church  had, 

102  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  40. 
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South  Pew  at  West  End 
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however,  and  still  has,  two  canopied  pews,  albeit  the  canopy  is 
formed  by  the  western  gallery.  These  are  the  two  pews  at  the  en¬ 
trance  from  the  tower,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  One — that  on 
the  south — was  the  wardens’  pew,  while  the  christening  pew  stood 
on  the  north. 

For  there  was  no  font  in  the  church.  Following  the  custom  of 
New  England — Cromwell  had  legislated  the  font  out  of  Common¬ 
wealth  England — the  church  used  the  baptismal  bowl,  and  after 
1 734,  employed  Nathaniel  Kay’s  beautiful  legacy  made  by  Daniel 
Russell  of  Newport. 

This  christening  pew  was  not  peculiar  to  Trinity.  The  records 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Narragansett,  mention  “No.  24:  the  ffont  Pew  Built 
by  Mr  MccSparran.”103 

Both  these  pews  at  Trinity  are  excellent  pieces  of  joiner’s  work. 
The  ceilings,  as  well  as  the  backs  against  the  west  wall  of  the 
church,  are  elaborately  panelled;  the  ceilings  especially,  which 
have  the  same  motive  as  the  underside  of  the  sounding  board. 
They  follow  in  style  the  wardens’  pew  at  Wren’s  St.  Margaret 
Patten’s,  London,104  though  with  far  less  elaboration.  They  are  now 
one  pew  each  (Figure  24),  as  they  originally  were,  but  under  the 
pressure  of  the  desire  for  pews,  the  christening  pew  was  divided  in 
1 749  and  Thomas  Wickham  and  Evan  Malbone  were  to  have  it, 
“they  paying  what  the  Minister,  Church  Wardens  and  V estry  shall 
think  proper,  either  annually  or  as  their  property.”105  The  ward¬ 
ens’  pew  shared  the  same  fate.  On  August  8,  1 75 2>  ^  was 
“Voted:  that  the  vestry-room  and  Church  Wardens’  pew  be  con¬ 
verted  into  private  pews,  and  that  John  Whipple,  Secy,  and  Mr. 
John  Bannister  have  the  offer  of  them.”106 


103  Updike,  History  of  the  Narragansett  Church ,  n,  473. 

104  Wren  Society  Publications,  x  (Photographic  Supplement),  51. 

105  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  90. 

106  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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An  alley,  or  passage  between  the  pews,  crossed  the  church  from 
east  to  west,  connecting  the  two  western  doors.  An  alley  also  ran 
along  each  line  of  the  piers  to  each  of  the  eastern  doors. 

This  cross  alley,  at  the  west  end,  was  to  be  closed  to  gain  more 
room,  and  four  pews  were  allowed  to  be  built  in  it,  according  to  a 
vote  of  July  14,  1746.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1758,  apparently, 
that  this  was  done.107  Already,  on  June  24,  1736,  it  had  been 
voted:  “that  the  two  east  doors  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the 
Church  be  shut  up  and  pews  made  there,  and  that  two  pews  be 
made  of  each  side  of  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  that  any  person 
that  purchases  the  side  pews  shall  pay  for  the  ground  rent  £5 o 
each,  and  build  the  pew  and  make  the  window  at  each  of  their 
respective  charges;  and  the  other  two  end  pews  to  be  valued  at 
£50  each  likewise,  and  the  purchasers  to  build  their  own  pews.”108 

This  vote,  which  has  been  misunderstood,  is  vital  to  the  plan  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  church.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  “east 
doors”  were  in  the  east  wall  of  the  church,  opening  toward  Spring 
Street.  This  seems  peculiar,  since,  as  will  be  seen  in  Figure  6,  this 
east  wall  was  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  Sanford  west  line  at 
one  end  and  only  a  foot  or  so  at  the  other.  Moreover,  though  no 
one  knows  when  Spring  Street  was  laid  out,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  it  was  built  as  early  as  this. 

It  will  appear,  if  the  vote  is  read  carefully,  with  due  regard  to 
the  plan  of  the  church,  that  the  words  “on  the  north  and  south 
side  of  the  Church,”  mean  that  one  door  was  in  the  north  wall,  the 
other  in  the  south,  just  as  were  the  western  doors  of  the  church, 
so  that  the  east  door  was  symmetrical  with  the  west  door  on  each 
side.  This  was  the  arrangement  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  Lon¬ 
don.  A  hint  of  this  is  given  by  a  record  of  1732  about  William 
Weston’s  “account  for  the  fence  around  the  churchyard  and  the 

107  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  pp.  84,  1 17. 

108  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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FIGURE  25 

0/t/  Panel,  Unpainted ,  and  Marks  of  Chancel  Steps 
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gates  thereto,”  and  in  another,  of  May  8,  1739,  after  the  east 
doors  were  dosed,  ordering  “that  there  be  a  pavement  of  flat 
stones  from  the  westernmost  gate  to  the  Church  door  opposite 
to  it.”109 

The  record  calls  for  three  pews  on  each  side  of  the  church,  one 
at  each  closed  door  and  two  at  each  side  of  the  altar.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  east  wall  was  flat  and  that  the  chancel  or 
space  within  the  rail  projected  into  the  church  much  farther  than 
it  now  does,  and  that  the  steps  were  returned  against  the  wall. 
Between  these  steps,  which  can  be  exactly  located,  and  the  north 
wall  of  the  church,  there  is  room  for  only  two  pews — the  number 
which  Daniel  Ayrault  shows  on  his  plan  of  1762.  The  other  pew 
was  opposite  the  door  in  the  fifth  or  last  bay,  counting  eastward 
from  the  west  wall — not  where  the  fifth  window  is,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  alley  in  front  of  the  altar  and  thus  symmetrical  with  the 
western  entrance. 

When  the  later  pew  at  the  north  of  the  altar  was  taken  out,  the 
panelling  exposed  to  view  above  the  cuts  for  the  steps  (Figure  25) 
was  bare  of  any  paint  and  it  was  of  a  color,  the  depth  of  which 
could  hardly  have  been  acquired  in  six  years,  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  pew  had  not  covered  that  space  with  any  upholstery  and 
hence  had  not  encroached  upon  the  north  steps  of  the  railed-in 
space  for  the  altar. 

One  of  these  pews  figured  in  the  famous  case  of  Jones  and  Almy, 
which,  while  not  now  of  great  interest  in  itself,  is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  for  the  light  it  sheds,  not  only  on  the  tenure  of  pews,  but 
on  the  crucial  matter  of  the  difference  between  New  and  Old 
England  in  the  holding  of  the  church  itself  and  the  relation  of  the 
rector  thereto,  which  so  stirred  the  congregations  of  King’s  Chapel 
and  Christ  Church.  Our  knowledge  comes  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ward,  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  to  Mr.  Rob- 

109  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  pp.  54,  70. 
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inson,  possibly  Matthew,110  which  caused  the  church  to  give  up 
its  suit  to  recover  one  of  these  pews  from  the  brother  of  William 
Jones,  who  built  it,  and  to  pay  this  brother,  Mr.  John  Jones, 
“£75,  old  tenor,  being  the  prime  cost  of  the  pews.”  Mr.  Ward 
writes:  “  1st  Trinity  Church  .  .  .  altho’  the  Parson  has  recd  Orders 
from  the  Bishop  of  London  .  .  .  altho’  its  Worship  be  according  to 
the  Forms  &c.  of  the  established  Church  in  England  .  .  .  cannot 
in  my  opinion  be  looked  upon  as  the  Churches  in  England  are, 
for  there  is  neither  Patron  nor  Glebe  Land,  neither  has  Mr.  Hony- 
man  ever  been  presented,  instituted  or  inducted  according  to  the 
laws  of  England.  And  in  fact  this  Church  was  built  by  private 
persons  by  way  of  subscription,  as  is  notorious.  So  the  Property 
or  Fee  remains  vested  in  the  first  Proprietors,  or  their  heirs  or  as¬ 
signs.” 

There  must  have  been  many  benches  in  the  galleries,  if  not  on 
the  floor.  The  negroes  sat  in  the  south  gallery,  and  in  1762  Daniel 
Ayrault  records  pews  numbered  from  10  to  29  in  the  galleries,  of 
which  fifteen  were  occupied,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  list  applies  to  the  lengthened  church  (Figure  26). 

As  a  suggestion  that  the  pews  were  also  rented  by  people  who 
did  not  own  them  there  are  two  interesting  records.  George  Gibbs, 
a  noted  merchant,  “commonly”  sat  in  a  pew  with  Captain  Nicholas 
White.  On  January  20,  1 744,  the  vestry  voted  that  “he  be  invested 
with  the  property  of  one-half  thereof.”111  Earlier  than  this,  on 
September  11,  1741,  the  wardens  were  to  “inform  Capt.  John 
Rouse  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  vestry  that  he  take  the  lock  off 
his  pew,  and  admit  some  person  to  sit  therein,  who  will  allow  him 
something  for  it,  and  also  contribute  weekly.”112  The  pressure, 

110  Updike,  Memoirs  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar,  p.  234.  The  letter  in  full  is  in  Mason,  An¬ 
nals  of  Trinity  Church,  pp.  81,  82. 

111  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  p.  79. 

112  Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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FIGURE  26 

Interior  of  ''Trinity  Church ,  looking  West 


FIGURE  27 

The  Pulpit  and  Chancel ,  1936 
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therefore,  must  have  been  great,  though  the  locking  of  pews  was 
nothing  new.  An  instance  occurs  in  London  in  1467,  and  Samuel 
Pepys  once  had  to  wait  until  the  sexton  opened  the  door  for 
him.113  Apparently  there  were  two  classes,  pew  owners  and  those 
who  sat  wherever  there  was  room — in  a  pew,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  do  so;  otherwise  on  benches.  The  lack  of  seating  space  in  both 
pews  and  benches  was  becoming  unbearable,  and  means  were  used 
to  remedy  the  distress. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  vestry  at  the  east  end  of  the  church. 
The  order  already  quoted,  which  converted  the  wardens’  pew  to 
a  private  one,  included  the  “vestry-room”  also,  which  may  mean 
that  it  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  wardens’  pew,  under  the  gallery 
stairs,  where  a  small  pew  is  actually  shown  in  the  Ayrault  plan.114 
It  certainly  was  not  at  that  time  in  the  tower,  for  on  August  20, 
1753,  it  was  voted  “to  partition  off  a  part  of  the  belfrey  for  a 
vestry-room.”  The  Ayrault  plan  shows  this  in  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  old  tower,  where,  in  the  present  tower,  the  stairs  are 

The  pulpit  in  Trinity  is  of  the  so-called  “wineglass”  shape, 
inherited  from  the  medieval  form  (Figure  27)  through  the  classi¬ 
cized  examples  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies.  This  form,  whether  of  stone  or  wood,  was  a  polygonal  box 
standing  against  a  wall  or  a  pier.  Its  support  was  a  short  column, 
from  which  ribs  were  carried  to  the  corners  of  the  box.  A  flight 
of  steps  gave  access  to  it,  and  over  it  was  often  a  more  or  less  elab¬ 
orate  canopy,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  example  at 
Fotheringhay,  which  has  one  of  Edward  IV’s  time  with  another 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  canopy  was  often  a  flat  ceiling  in 
Jacobean  times  and  probably  developed  into  our  sounding  board; 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  our  sounding  board  may  perhaps  have 

113  Cox  and  Harvey,  English  Church  Furniture ,  p.  284. 

114  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  126. 
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been  not  so  much  what  its  name  implies  as  the  remnant  of  the  can¬ 
opy  with  which  the  medieval  church  dignified  its  pulpit.115 

The  usual  place  for  the  pulpit  was  the  north  side  of  the  nave. 
At  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread  Street  (Figure  3),  the  least  altered  of  all 
Wren’s  churches,  it  is  against  the  north  wall.  The  position  which 
was  chosen  at  Trinity — the  middle  of  the  east  end  of  the  middle 
alley — would  have  been  objected  to,  as  hiding  the  view  of  the  altar. 
It  occurs  in  Wren’s  churches,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  goes 
back  to  his  time.  It  appears  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate,  but  this 
pulpit  was  brought  from  the  Temple  Church,  for  which  Wren 
originally  designed  it.  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  also  has  its  pulpit, 
or  had  it  in  1849,  m  t^ie  "middle  alley.”  A  few  churches  in  the 
colonies  put  the  pulpit  as  the  axis.  Christ  Church,  Alexandria, 
does  so,  but  it  is  against  the  east  wall,  with  the  altar  in  front  of  it. 
St.  Peter’s,  Philadelphia,  puts  the  pulpit  in  the  central  alley,  but 
at  the  extreme  western  end116  (Figure  28). 

The  pulpit  of  Trinity  consists  of  the  pulpit  proper,  the  compart¬ 
ment  below  this,  in  front,  called  the  reading  desk,  and  the  desk  a 
little  lower  for  the  clerk,  or  “dark,”  who  led  the  responses  and 
“set  the  tune”  for  the  psalms.117  It  is  the  only  “three  decker,”  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  now  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

Four  of  Wren’s  churches  still  have  the  triple  pulpit,  St.  Mil¬ 
dred’s  (Figure  3),  where  the  clerk’s  desk  is  at  one  side,  as  are  the 
stairs;  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  and  Christ  Church,  Newgate, 

115  Perhaps  the  increase  in  preaching  as  a  principal  part  of  the  service  among  the  Puritans  led 
to  this  development.  The  younger  Wren,  in  the  Parentalia,  speaks  of  a  “Sound-board  or 
Sounding-board,”  as  we  do.  In  Wren’s  time,  it  was  called — by  the  technical  men  at  least — 
a  “Type.”  Mr.  Creecher’s  bill  in  1679  for  “Joyner’s  worke”  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  has 
an  item:  “For  the  Pulpit  and  tipe,”  and  the  carver’s  bill  begins:  “About  ye  Type  ...”  and 
goes  on:  “The  Body  of  the  Pulpit ...”  with  finally:  “Readers  and  Clarks  Pew.”  The  word 
was  still  known  in  England  in  the  last  century.  Gwilt’s  Encyclopedia ,  edition  of  1867,  de¬ 
fines  it  as  “the  canopy  over  a  pulpit.” 

116  Traces  in  the  floor  show  that  the  old  pulpit  in  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  was 
placed  exactly  as  in  the  Newport  church.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  Godfrey  Malbone. 

117  This  desk  may  be  later  than  the  reading  desk,  into  which  it  is  not  framed. 
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where  the  stairs  are  behind  the  pulpit;  and  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill, 
with  stairs  at  the  side. 

The  pulpit  is  very  high.  It  has  ten  steps,  which  brings  its  floor 
about  7  feet  i  inch  above  the  main  floor.  The  top  of  the  pulpit 
rail  is  io  feet  7^4  inches  from  the  floor,  which  brings  it  just  be¬ 
low  the  middle  of  the  gallery  front.  The  preacher’s  eye  would  be 
from  1 2  feet  1  inch  to  1 2  feet  9  inches  from  the  floor,  which  is 
just  below  or  just  above  the  gallery  rail,  which  was  probably  the 
point  taken  as  an  average. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  any  means  of  lighting  the  pulpit. 
The  hour  for  evensong  was  kept  very  early  in  winter  to  avoid 
artificial  light  as  much  as  possible.  There  were  at  first  only  two 
“candlesticks”  in  the  church — one  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Drew, 
of  Exeter;  the  other,  possibly  a  copy  of  it,  bought  by  the  church. 
Another  was  added  when  the  church  was  lengthened  eastward. 

No  mention  is  made,  by  record  or  tradition,  of  an  hourglass 
stand.  The  second  King’s  Chapel  had  one,  but  they  had  perhaps 
gone  out  of  fashion  before  the  second  Trinity  was  built. 

The  balustrade  of  the  stairs  to  the  pulpit  seems  curiously  out 
of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  joiner  work.  The  rail  is  thin.  It 
swings  out  at  the  bottom  as  if  patterned  after  the  Vernon  house 
stair,  but  the  scroll  is  small.  The  poorest  details  are  the  balusters 
and  the  brackets  at  the  ends  of  the  steps.  The  brackets  are  of  a  very 
unfortunate  design,  but  the  balusters  are  even  worse.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  they  can  be  original,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  records.  We  have  only  their  appearance  and  the  statement 
of  Mason,  who  was  an  architect,  that  the  pulpit  was  “reached  by  a 
high  flight  of  stairs,  with  spiral  newel  and  balusters,”118  with  the 
important  fact  that  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Meeting  House, 
built  in  1729,  had  an  elaborate  pulpit  with  twisted  newels  and 

118  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  51.  He  is  speaking,  apparently,  of  this  church  as 
at  first  built  in  1726. 
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twisted  balusters  of  different  patterns.  Mr.  George  C.  Mason,  Jr., 
Mr.  Mason’s  son,  also  an  architect,  insisted  that  the  same  carpen¬ 
ter  did  the  finishing  work  on  both  buildings.1 19  He  based  his  opin¬ 
ion  on  identity  of  tools,  which  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  conclusive. 
The  same  is  said  of  the  Baptist  Meeting  House  and  the  Ayrault 
house,  in  which,  as  we  know,  Munday  had  a  hand. 

Over  the  pulpit  hangs  the  sounding  board  or  “type,”  carried 
by  an  iron  rod  which  runs  through  the  garret  floor  and  through  a 
beam  which  is  carried  by  two  other  beams  to  spread  the  weight. 
One  of  the  rectors,  feeling  oppressed  by  the  weight  threatening 
him  from  above,  asked  that  it  be  removed.  This  was  done,  though 
it  had  to  be  cut  in  two.  Later,  the  rector,  finding  its  absence  made 
no  difference,  consented  to  its  return. 

The  method  of  keeping  the  pulpit  upright  on  a  small  post  was 
quite  simple,  and  was  probably  quite  usual  for  free-standing  pul¬ 
pits.  It  was  employed  at  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York.  There  was 
no  cellar,  so  that  the  post  of  the  pulpit  was  sunk  in  the  ground  to 
a  depth  which  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  sway  under  any  shifting 
of  weight  above.  When  the  cellar  was  built,  the  post  was  cut  off  be¬ 
low  the  floor  and  the  upper  end  remained  in  sight  in  the  cellar  ceil¬ 
ing  for  years.  Additional  posts  were  set  under  the  pulpit  in  the  nave 
and  cased,  adding  nothing  to  the  grace  of  the  support.  After  some 
years,  it  was  determined  to  get  back  to  the  original  appearance.  A 
heavy  steel  post  with  a  steel  platform  secured  to  its  top  was  sunk  in 
concrete  in  a  hole  in  the  cellar.  The  box  of  the  pulpit,  with  its  floor, 
was  secured  to  this  plate.  Then  the  old  wooden  post  was  cut  in 
two,  lengthwise,  and  hollowed  out,  so  that  it  fitted  around  and 
covered  the  steel  column.  The  unsightly  added  supports  were 
taken  down,  the  mouldings  and  such  disturbed  parts  were  put 
back,  and  the  pulpit  stood  serene. 

The  same  vote  which  disposed  of  the  wardens’  pew  in  175 2 

119  Mason,  The  Georgian  Period ,  i,  31. 
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ordered  that  the  “vestry-room”  also  be  made  a  private  pew.  This 
places  the  vestry  under  the  gallery  stairs  at  the  south  end  of  the 
wardens’  pew,  if,  indeed,  the  galleries  were  not  at  that  time  reached 
by  a  stair  in  the  tower.  On  August  20,  it  was  voted  “to  partition 
off  a  part  of  the  belfrey  for  a  vestry-room.”  “Belfrey”  here  meant 
the  tower,  where  the  vestry  appears  in  Ayrault’s  plan. 

In  the  interior  there  is  direct  proof  that  the  painting — whatever 
it  was  which  was  ordered  in  1 73  3 — was  not  carried  out.  When,  after 
the  new  altar  rail  was  set  up  in  1928-1929,  permission  was  finally 
obtained  to  take  down  the  two  pews  at  the  sides  of  the  chancel,  the 
removal  of  these  and  the  taking  out  of  the  background  of  the  arch 
under  the  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Browne,  brought  to 
light  the  original  panelling  covered  by  this  background  and  by 
the  upholstery  of  the  pew.  It  was  unpainted — had  never  been 
painted — and  the  color  was  quite  deep,  the  beautiful  tone  which 
pine  takes  under  sunlight,  a  color  which  needed  several  years  to 
bring  it  to  the  quality  it  had  attained.  It  is  still  in  place  behind  the 
arch  fillings  of  the  monument.  The  wood  looked  like  hard  pine 
more  than  soft,  but  it  probably  was  a  strongly  grained  soft  pine. 

The  color  which  would  have  been  used  in  1726  or  in  1733 
might  have  been  one  of  several — the  “wainscot”  color,  grained  or 
plain,  which  imitated  oak;  cedar  color;  walnut,  which  is  probably 
what  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  original  columns  enclosed  within  the 
Doric  casings  in  the  Colony  House;  “flake  stone  color,”  which 
was  used  in  the  interior  of  one  of  Wren’s  churches;  or  “marble,” 
which  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  Whitehall.  This  last,  in  a  native 
version,  is  still  on  a  wall  in  the  Wanton  house. 

To  judge  by  the  color  of  the  old  exposed  panelling,  the  inside 
was  not  painted  till  these  old  paints,  with  the  blue  and  heavy  green 
of  1745-1760,  had  become  unfashionable.  The  council  chamber 
in  the  Colony  House  had  under  its  oak  graining  a  grey-green, 
which  is  probably  the  “light  stone  color”  recommended  by  a  com- 
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mittee  which  reported  on  necessary  repairs  in  May,  1 784. 120  Traces 
of  this  color  are  to  be  found  in  Trinity  both  on  the  main  floor  and 
in  the  gallery.  The  first  coat  put  upon  the  woodwork  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  was  of  this  color.  The  lower  panelling  exposed,  when  the  pew 
at  the  south  of  the  altar  steps  was  taken  down,  was  like  this,  in 
contrast  to  the  white  of  the  small  panels  above  it. 

Above  this  grey-green — almost  light  olive — is  a  coat  of  grey. 
Then  come  coats  of  the  same  white  lead  and  litharge  which  we 
found  on  the  outside  and  finally  coats  of  white  lead  with  no  trace 
of  the  powdered  litharge. 

The  east  side  of  the  north  pew  was  never  painted — that  of  the 
south  pew  only  after  many  years.  There  may  have  been  a  prejudice 
against  painting  the  inside  of  the  pews,  which  may  account  for  the 
entry  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House, 
in  Providence,  made  in  August,  1774:  “Painting — in  Side,  all 
the  woodwork  except  the  Pews  and  floors.”  This  prejudice  cer¬ 
tainly  appeared  in  Providence  at  the  building  of  the  present  St. 
John’s  in  1810-1811,  possibly  because  of  a  fear  that  the  paint 
would  be  “tacky”  in  hot  weather,  but  it  is  not  enough,  if  it  existed, 
to  account  for  the  bare  wood  in  Trinity.  Leaving  the  wood  bare 
was  a  custom  of  the  time.  Paint  was  not  by  any  means  always  used 
in  the  houses  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  even  when  the 
rooms  were  panelled — still  less  when  they  were  sheathed.  Possibly 
the  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  boards  wide  enough  for  the 
great  panels,  and  at  the  same  time  free  of  knots,  brought  about  a 
resort  to  paint.  The  old  carpenters  did  not  leave  knots  in  panels 
meant  to  be  left  unpainted. 

The  plaster  may  have  been  left  white — it  is  probable.  One 
member  of  the  congregation  remembers  when  the  walls  were 
green,  but  this  must  have  been  the  color  adopted  in  1855,  when, 
on  May  23,  “The  Wardens  were  to  use  their  discretion  and  taste 

120  Bulletin,  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  vol.  vm,  no.  2,  p.  12. 
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in  painting  the  interior  of  the  Church.”121  In  1834,  it  had  been 
voted  that  the  church  should  be  “painted,  inside  and  out,  and  the 
walls  whitewashed.”  The  wall  painting  of  1855  took  the  place  of 
this  whitewash. 


The  Eastern  Addition 

THE  problem  of  the  crowded  church  could  be  solved  only  in 
one  way — the  building  must  be  enlarged.  It  could  not  be 
widened,  it  must  be  made  longer.  This  meant  more  land.  In  some 
way,  which  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  trace,  the  land  at  the 
east  of  the  Brinley  lot,  east  of  the  line  DE  (Figure  6),  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  old  deeds  as  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Major  Peleg 
Sanford  deceased,  was  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  about 
1758,  and  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  enlarging  the  church  toward 
the  east.  This  course  was  probably  taken  because  land  at  the  east 
could  be  acquired,  while  that  at  the  west  could  not  be.  At  least, 
it  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  parish  until  more  than  a  century 
later. 

On  January  1 1,  1762,  appears  in  the  records  the  first  suggestion 
for  enlarging  the  church.  The  congregation  met  on  that  day  and 
voted  “that  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Browne  should  be  our  minis¬ 
ter.  .  .  .”  The  final  entry  records  a  vote  appointing  John  Mawds- 
ley,  Benjamin  Mason,  Andrew  Hunter,  Thomas  Cranston  and 
Charles  Wickham  a  “committee  to  consider  the  making  of  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  Church  and  report  to  us  on  Thursday  next.”122  One 
week  later,  on  January  18,  1762,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  the 
congregation  passed  this  curious  vote:  “that  the  Church  might  be 
enlarged  to  the  eastward,  provided  the  gentlemen  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned  give  security  to  the  Church,  that  they  will  make  the  addi- 

121  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church  (2d  series),  p.  163. 

122  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  pp.  122,  123.  Mr.  Browne’s  church  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  had  recently  been  lengthened. 


FIGURE  30 

'Trinity  Church ,  Cross  Section ,  looking  West 
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tion  without  its  being  any  expense  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Church,  for  which  they  are  to  have  the  pews,  subject  to  a  tax  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Church.”123  Then  follow  forty-six 
names,  including  Thomas  Cranston,  Andrew  Hunter  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Mason,  of  the  committee. 

These  bald  facts  of  the  record,  with  another  entry  about  a  chan¬ 
delier  or  “candlestick,”  a  third  about  pews  where  the  pulpit  stood, 
and  a  fourth  about  pews  to  be  built  in  the  gallery,  are  all  the  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  we  have.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  buying  of 
the  land,  nor  is  there  the  vestige  of  a  contract  for  doing  the  work. 
This  last  is  not  so  strange,  since  the  men  who  had  to  shoulder  the 
expense  would  make  their  own  arrangements  into  which  the 
church  might  not  enter,  and  it  has  been  suggested  as  very  prob¬ 
able  that  the  land  also  was  privately  bought  and  became  or  was 
allowed  to  become  the  church’s  property  by  a  sort  of  adverse 
possession  (Figures  29  and  30). 

Mason  gives  the  constant  and  universal  tradition  when  he  says: 
“The  church  edifice  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  eastern  part  was  moved 
east  to  the  line  of  the  street;  the  intervening  space  was  filled  in, 
making  two  bays  in  the  interior  and  affording  thirty-six  additional 
pews.  The  points  of  juncture  can  easily  be  discovered  by  an  ob¬ 
serving  ey  e.  ” 1 24  There  is,  or  was,  a  plan  of  the  church,  with  its  pews, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Daniel  Ayrault,  which  Mason  prints  in  a 
woodcut,  not  a  facsimile.125  According  to  this,  there  would  be 
twenty-four  pews,  unless  those  numbered  from  1 1  across  the  church 
to  94  could  be  called  new,  in  which  case  there  would  be  thirty. 

There  is  a  list  of  the  pew  owners  with  the  Ayrault  plan,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  list  of  the  “undertakers”  of 
the  addition.  Very  few  of  these  have  pews. 

It  will  be  well  to  study  this  change  a  little.  Mason’s  statement 
is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  two  bays  were  inserted  in  the 

123  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  1 24.  124  Ibid.,  p.  125,  note.  125  Ibid.,  p.  1 26. 
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middle  of  the  building.  All  the  evidence  is  against  this,  and  Mason 
has  been  misunderstood.  What  he  says  is  literally  true,  but  by  the 
eastern  part  must  be  understood  simply  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
nave  and  aisles. 

In  the  garret  what  is  now  the  east  gable  seems  always  to  have 
been  such — there  are  no  marks  of  any  studs  in  the  tie  beams  until 
very  well  back  toward  the  west.  Certainly  there  are  none  on  the 
fifth  tie  from  the  west,  where  we  should  expect  them  if  the  eastern 
addition  was  all  new.  There  are  some  mortises  in  the  third  tie,  but 
they  are  plainly  mistakes.  The  east  end,  then,  was  moved  east¬ 
ward. 

Mason  says  that  the  joints  of  the  inserted  bays,  “the  points  of 
juncture,”  are  easily  seen.  One  such  cut  appears  in  the  main  cor¬ 
nice  on  the  outside,  on  the  north  wall,  near  the  present  conductor 
coming  down  from  the  gutter.  This  cut  is  vertical.  There  is  also  a 
sloping  or  mitre  cut  near  the  west  side  of  the  second  column  from 
the  east  on  the  nave  side  of  the  north  gallery  architrave  (see  the 
long  section).  This  cut  is  a  little  way  from  the  column,  toward  the 
west.  Search  has  failed  to  find  the  other  joint  required  by  the 
usual  theory,  on  the  north,  or  any  at  all  on  the  south,  on  the  in¬ 
side.  One  exists  on  the  outside  south  cornice. 

The  two  eastern  bays,  supposed  to  be  old,  are  short — only  1 2  or 

1 3  feet  on  centers.  The  two  bays  said  to  have  been  inserted  are  each 

1 4  feet  7  inches  on  centers,  and  in  this  they  agree  with  the  three 
western  bays,  which  are  undoubtedly  old  and  which  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  agreeing  with  the  two  eastern  bays  if  the  latter  are  as 
ancient  as  they;  that  is,  if  the  eastern  bays  are  old  ones  moved  to 
the  east.  They  do  not  so  agree.  The  panels  in  the  faces  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  on  each  side,  in  these  two  eastern  bays  are,  of  course,  shorter 
than  those  in  the  two  bays  next  on  the  west — the  supposedly  in¬ 
serted  bays — but  the  three  westernmost  bays  do  not  return  to 
these  short  panels.  As  they  do  not  agree  in  length  with  the  eastern 
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bays,  so  they  do  not  agree  in  panelling.  The  inference  is  quite 
plain  that  the  five  western  bays,  including  those  in  the  middle,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  inserted,  are  the  originals;  that  the  two  eastern 
bays  were  added  after  the  east  wall  had  been  moved  to  the  line  of 
Spring  Street  (Figure  31). 

The  seventy  feet  which  Henry  Bull  says  was  the  length  of  the 
old  church  had  brought  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  right  up  to 
the  eastern  line  of  the  Brinley  lot.  There  was  only  a  fixed  amount 
of  space  between  this  line  and  the  west  line  of  Spring  Street.  The 
two  eastern  bays,  therefore,  which  are  new,  were  made,  in  length, 
to  fit  this  space. 

The  pulpit  now  stands  on  the  center  line  of  the  “middle  alley,” 
which  is  widened  to  allow  a  passage  on  either  side.  Thus  the  pews 
near  the  eastern  end,  on  this  middle  alley,  are  narrower  opposite 
the  pulpit  than  elsewhere  on  that  alley,  or  than  those  on  the  side 
alleys. 

Now,  if  the  pulpit  stands  where  it  was  originally  set  in  relation 
to  the  east  wall  and  was  moved  with  two  eastern  bays,  that  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  pews  would  have  been  the  same  as  it  now  is;  those  pews 
would  be  unchanged.  But  we  know  that  they  were  changed,  for 
there  is  a  vote,  taken  July  25,  1763,  “by  the  congregation  .  .  .  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  pews  next  the  pulpit,  as  it  lately  stood,  may 
remove  those  in  the  middle  alley  as  far  as  the  others,  at  their  ex- 


”126 


pense 

This  means  that  the  owners  of  these  narrow  pews,  formerly  op¬ 
posite  the  pulpit,  could  move  the  sides  of  their  pews  out  into  the 
middle  alley  so  that  they  would  be  in  line  with  “the  others,”  that 
is,  with  those  on  the  west.  Now,  if  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the 
church,  pulpit,  pews  and  all,  had  been  moved  eastward,  the  orig¬ 
inal  relation  of  these  narrowed  pews  to  the  pulpit  would  simply 
have  been  still  maintained  and  the  pews  could  not  have  been  wid- 
126  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  130. 
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FIGURE  31 

Lengthwise  Section  of  Present  Churchy  looking  North.  Cellar  Modern.  Only  Original  Part  of  Organ  Case  is  shown 
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ened.  The  words  “as  it  lately  stood,”  used  of  the  pulpit,  would 
have  no  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  that  the  pulpit  was  moved 
from  its  old  position  to  a  new  one,  farther  east,  in  a  newly  added 
portion  of  the  church,  we  can  understand  at  once  how  the  pew 
owners  would  wish  to  widen  their  pews,  kept  narrow  by  the  alley 
around  the  pulpit,  while  the  new  pews,  built  at  each  side  of  the 
pulpit  in  its  new  place,  would  have  to  be  narrow,  as  they  now  are. 


The  New  Steeple 

NOT  long  after  the  lengthening  of  the  church  the  troubles 
of  the  unfortunate  tower  came  to  a  crisis.  It  was  “reported 
by  a  survey  of  carpenters  to  be  very  defective,”  and  on  April  7, 
1 768,  the  vestry  voted  that  it  “be  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one,  of 
wood,  be  erected  in  its  place.”127 

On  Sunday,  April  10,  1768,  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
ordered  three  vestrymen,  Captain  Evan  Malbone,  Captain  Charles 
Wickham  and  Mr.  John  Bours  to  agree  with  Charles  Spooner, 
Jethro  Spooner  and  James  Tew,  Jr.,  to  replace  the  old  tower,  and 
to  “make  a  report  to  the  congregation  on  Wednesday  next.”128 
On  that  day  the  committee  reported  a  covenant  made  with  the 
three  carpenters  for  “£ 9000,  old  tenor,  or  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty  Spanish  milled  dollars.”  The  congregation  accepted  the  re¬ 
port  and  appointed  the  “said  three  persons  with  Mr.  Stephen 
Ayrault,  George  Gibbs  and  Archimedes  George,  a  committee  to 
“oversee  the  said  works,  and  enter  into  articles  of  agreement  with 
the  said  persons  .  .  .  immediately.” 

These  articles  of  agreement — the  only  ancient  contract  extant 
relating  to  the  church — are  still  preserved  in  the  original.  They 

127  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  pp.  135,  136. 

128  Ibid.,  p.  136. 
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provide  that  Charles  and  Jethro  Spooner  and  James  Tew,  “all  of 
Newport,  House  Carpenters,  shall  and  will  pull  down  the  Old 
Tower  of  the  said  Church  and  Build  a  New  Tower  of  Wood  in 
the  same  place  from  the  Foundations  of  the  following  Dimensions 
(that  is  to  say)  Eighteen  feet  eight  inches  square  and  sixty  feet 
high  to  be  divided  into  five  stories  also  to  make  the  Stairs  inside  of 
it  to  make  two  doors  and  case  them  and  Door  Heads  and  also  case 
the  Clock  and  all  other  things  necessary  as  was  done  or  apper¬ 
tained  to  the  said  Old  Tower.”129 

This  document  at  once  raises  a  serious  question:  what  of  the 
spire  ?  “’Tis  not  in  the  bond!”  Yet  we  know,  from  the  breaking  of 
the  finial  in  the  gale  of  1761,  that  there  was  a  spire  on  the  old 
tower  at  that  date.  The  new  tower  is  sixty  feet  only  in  height — 
the  carpenters  did  not  agree  to  build  anything  above  it.  Nor  did 
they  agree  to  take  down  what  was  above  it;  in  fact,  they  could 
not,  it  was  down  already.  According  to  the  Newport  Mercury  of 
June  1 5,  1767:  “The  Steeple  of  Trinity  Church,  being  found  de¬ 
fective,  was  on  Friday  last130  taken  down.  A  lottery  is  granted  for 
erecting  a  new  one.”  Here  “steeple”  must  have  come  to  mean  the 
spire,  for  the  tower  was  still  standing!  The  congregation  did  not 
even  order  it  pulled  down  till  nearly  a  year  later. 

It  seems  a  great  feat  to  take  down  the  steeple  in  one  day,  but  it 
was  simply  a  reversal  of  the  usual  process  by  which  the  spires  in 
those  days  were  raised.  There  is  traditional  evidence,  and  there 
are  the  oral  and  written  statements  of  eyewitnesses  to  prove  that 
spires  were  generally  framed  by  themselves  inside  the  towers  and 
were  hoisted  to  the  tops  of  the  towers,  generally  as  a  whole,  probably 
sometimes  in  parts.131  It  is  practically  certain,  as  has  just  been 


129  MS.  contract  in  Church  Archives. 

130  June  12.  The  Mercury  appeared  on  Mondays. 

131  Seymour,  “The  Spire  of  Center  Church,  New  Haven,”  in  the  Tear  Book  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Club  of  New  Haven. 
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mentioned,  that  the  reverse  process  was  used  in  the  taking  down  of 
the  old  spire,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
in  a  short  time.  That  it  was  not  impossible  can  actually  be  proved. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  in  1873,  Dr.  Burroughs  speaks  of  the 
“steeple,”  which  was  blown  down  in  1804  and  rebuilt  in  1807. 
He  goes  on:  “In  1846  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  decaying  condi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  On  the  17th  of  August,  1 847,  the  spire,  or  all  above  the 
upper  windows,  was  raised  from  its  fastenings  and  lowered  from 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  to  the  pavement  with¬ 
out  damage  or  accident — ‘a  fearful  and  wonderful  sight,’  says  one 
who  saw  it.”132 

It  must  have  been  the  intention  to  rebuild  the  whole  steeple, 
for  the  General  Assembly,  in  June,  1767,  granted  a  lottery  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  “for  putting  a  new  steeple  upon  Trin¬ 
ity  Church  the  old  one  being  much  decayed.”133  That  is,  the  whole 
steeple,  with  tower  and  spire,134  was  to  be  rebuilt.  The  work  was 
begun  with  the  tower,  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  cost  only  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  leaving  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  to¬ 
ward  the  cost  of  the  spire,  which  would  be  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  of  the  tower  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  detail,  and  the 
height  at  which  the  work  must  be  done. 

The  contract  provided  that  the  tower  was  “to  be  divided  into 
five  stories.”  The  first  of  these  (A  in  the  section,  Figure  32),  has 
two  doors,  one  toward  Frank  Street,  the  other,  from  its  treatment 
more  important,  toward  the  churchyard.  There  was  no  door  on 
the  west  because  the  church  owned  no  land  in  that  direction  be¬ 
yond  a  very  few  feet  from  the  tower.  The  western  space  where  the 
door  would  be  is  taken  up  at  present  by  the  monument  to  Admiral 

132  Burroughs,  Historical  Account  of  Christ  Church ,  Boston,  p.  40. 

133  June  8,  1767,  R.  I.  Colonial  Records,  vi,  527. 

134  Using  the  word  in  its  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  meaning.  Apparently,  in 
ordinary  speech,  in  Newport  in  1768,  it  was  interchangeable  with  “spire”  as  stated  in  the 
Historical  Account  of  Dr.  Burroughs. 


FIGURE  32 

The  Stages  of  the  Tower  and  Steeple ,  with  Framing 
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de  Ternay.  In  the  older  tower  a  part  of  this  lower  stage,  according 
to  the  Ayrault  plan  which  Mason  gives,  was  used  as  the  vestry. 
This  was  where  the  stairs  to  the  belfry  are  in  the  present  tower. 
The  room  on  the  north,  therefore,  now  used  as  a  flower  room,  per¬ 
haps  succeeded  this  old  vestry,  and  was  used  up  to  1798,  when 
the  room  at  the  north  of  the  chancel  was  built.135 

In  the  middle  of  the  space  are  now  four  posts  which  seem  to  be 
old.  They  were  probably  put  in  to  carry  the  bell.  Quite  adequate 
preparation  for  them  is  made  in  the  underpinning.  There  are  two 
heavy  oak  sills  for  them  to  stand  on  and  these  rest  on  cross  walls  of 
stone  which  are  now  cut  away  on  the  east,  possibly  to  allow  for  the 
entrance  to  the  main  cellar  under  the  church  from  the  tower  stairs. 
Originally  there  was  no  cellar  under  either  church  or  tower. While 
these  walls  may  be  modern,  they  are  more  probably  old  ones  car¬ 
ried  down,  for  they  go  quite  deep  and  there  is,  apparently,  some 
provision  for  what  looks  like  an  outside  cellar  entrance  on  the 
west  front  of  the  tower.  If  this  was  ever  intended,  it  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  entrance  placed  under  the  western  end  of  the 
south  aisle. 

Apart  from  the  partitions  which  shut  off  the  stairs  and  the  later 
vestry,  now  used  as  a  flower  room,  there  were  till  recently  parti¬ 
tions  running  east  and  west  between  the  posts  of  the  pair  on  the 
north  and  between  those  of  the  pair  on  the  south. 

This  first  stage  of  the  tower,  A  (Figure  32),  is  kept  low  so  that 
the  floor  of  stage  B,  above  it,  is  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  west  gallery.  The  B  stage  is  quite  high.  It  is  now 
nearly  filled  by  the  additions  to  the  organ,  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
case  of  spruce  boarding.  Within  this  are  to  be  seen,  again,  the  same 
four  posts  which  appeared  in  stage  A. 

Above  B  is  a  very  short  stage  C,  and  there  was  once  a  floor  be¬ 
tween  B  and  C,  so  that  C  and  D  belonged  together  and  formed 

135  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  219. 
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the  third  of  the  “stories”  into  which  the  builders  agreed  to  divide 
the  tower.  The  D  stage,  if  it  may  be  called  a  stage,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  D  part  of  the  combined  C  and  D,  comes  above  a  girt  which  is 
level  with  the  truss  tie  beams  which  are  part  of  the  framing  of  the 
garret  floor.  Cross  sticks  run  back  from  the  tower  frame — there  is 
no  floor  between  C  and  D,  nor  ever  was — over  the  floor  of  the  gar¬ 
ret  and  tie  the  tower  to  the  frame  of  the  church.  In  D  appear  once 
more  the  same  posts  we  saw  in  A,  in  B  and  in  C. 

In  E  is  the  clock  stage  with  its  clock,  still  housed  in  from  the 
weather,  and  two  small  round  windows.  The  same  four  posts  are 
here  but  they  are  of  modern  hard  pine.  Do  they  replace  older 
posts  of  oak?  They  stop  under  the  beams  of  the  next  stage,  the  bel¬ 
fry,  and  their  purpose  is,  therefore,  to  support  the  bell,  to  carry 
the  weight  and  vibration  of  it  to  the  ground  independently  of  the 
tower  frame.  It  may  be  that  the  whole  is  an  afterthought  to  carry 
the  modern  chimes.  The  appearance  of  age  which  they  present 
in  the  first  story  seems  against  this  view. 

The  belfry,  stage  F,  is  not  open.  It  has  windows,  but  they  are 
closed  with  louver  boards.  This  is  the  last  stage  of  the  tower,  which, 
up  to  this  point,  is  generally  simple  in  its  framing.  At  each  corner 
a  post  1 2  inches  square  and  60  feet  long,  spliced  at  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  its  length,  runs  from  the  sill  below  A  to  the  plate  at  the  top 
of  F.  All  the  posts  are  tied  together  by  girts  at  the  different  levels, 
including  D,  and  are  braced  to  these  girts  besides.  Studs  are  set  be¬ 
tween  them  and  to  these  the  boarding  is  nailed. 

Above  F  is  the  spire.  This  is  now  a  rather  bewildering  collec¬ 
tion  of  timbers  put  in  during  the  course  of  years,  replacing  some 
sticks  and  strengthening  others.  Originally  it  was  nearly  as  simply 
framed  as  the  tower. 

Above  the  main  cornice,  which  crowns  the  belfry,  stage  F  of 
the  tower  (Figures  32  and  33),  there  are  two  stages  besides  the 
spike  or  acute  pyramid  at  the  very  top.  Let  us  consider  first  the 


FIGURE  33 

The  Spire 
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square  stage  I,  with  a  window  on  each  face,  below  this  pyramid,  or 
crowning  stage,  which  is  J  in  the  figure.  Below  this  stage  I  is  a  tall 
square  mass  which  really  contains  two  stages,  H  and  G,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  section,  separated  by  a  cornice  which  is  seen  above  the 
balustrade  over  the  cornice  of  the  tower.  The  upper  division  H  of 
this  section  of  the  spire  has  two  round-headed  openings  in  each  of 
its  faces,  and  through  them  can  be  plainly  seen  a  square  mass  or 
core,  something  like  that,  in  stone,  in  St.  Mary  le  Bow.  This  is 
simply  stage  I  carried  down  through  stages  H  and  G.  A  look  at 
the  section  will  explain  this.  Stage  I  could  not  be  built  directly 
on  the  top  of  H.  It  would  be  blown  off,  for  in  a  gale,  the  mo¬ 
ment,  or  leverage,  of  the  wind  at  that  height  about  a  point  at  the 
top  of  the  tower  as  a  fulcrum  would  be  tremendous.  The  framing 
of  I — four  corner  posts,  about  9  inches  square,  with  much  patch¬ 
ing — is  carried  down  in  this  core  through  stages  H  and  G  to  the 
floor  of  G  and  was  originally  carried  down  to  heavy  beams  in  the 
floor  of  stage  F,  the  belfry.  That  is,  the  spire  was  “telescoped” 
into  the  tower  for  one  stage.  The  patching  seems  to  show  that 
this  was  not  enough. 

The  framing  of  the  combined  stages  H  and  G  is  carried  down 
only  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and,  except  at  the  level  of  the  top  of 
H,  where  the  braces  touch  the  corner  posts  of  I,  and  at  the  floor  of 
G,  where  heavy  beams  running  east  and  west  grip  the  corner  post 
in  the  core,  coming  down  from  I,  this  framing  is  independent  of 
the  “telescoped”  frame  of  I.  Even  these  beams  look  suspiciously 
like  late  additions. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tower  and  the  spire  are  framed  gives 
some  clue  to  the  method  of  raising  the  latter.  The  tower  was  raised 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  front,  framed  on  the  ground,  was  raised 
as  a  whole,  and  side  girts  set  in.  Then  the  frame  of  the  belfry- 
stages  F  and  G — already  framed  and  raised  inside  the  tower, 
which  had  served  as  a  scaffolding  for  its  construction — was  hoisted 
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by  ropes,  fastened  to  the  tower  framing,  up  through  the  tower  to 
a  point  a  little  above  its  intended  place  and  was  dropped  upon  the 
supports  provided  under  it  in  the  ceiling  of  F.136  This  frame,  once 
in  place,  served  in  its  turn  as  a  derrick  for  hoisting  the  whole 
length  of  I,  which,  all  as  one  frame,  was  passed  up  through  it  and 
secured  to  the  supports  in  the  ceiling  of  F.  The  central  timber  of 
the  pyramid  was  then  hoisted  and  stepped,  like  a  mast,  in  the 
floor  frame  of  H  and  stayed  at  the  plate  level  of  I.  A  few  feet  above 
this  point,  the  actual  post  of  the  pyramid  is  spliced  on  to  this  tim¬ 
ber.  The  splice  is  a  long  one,  but  it  seems  to  be  in  a  curious  posi¬ 
tion.  It  apparently  weathered  a  gale  in  1 770,  which  broke  off  the 
spindle  of  the  vane  just  below  the  upper  ball. 

Was  the  new  spire  a  copy  of  the  old  one?  It  almost  certainly 
was.  The  new  tower  was,  according  to  the  contract,  the  same  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  for  the  doors,  a  copy  of  the  older  one  which  was 
beyond  repair,  and  there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  spire, 
which  had  to  be  taken  down  first,  having  become  very  defective, 
was  in  even  worse  condition.  The  records  show  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  people  to  build  a  new  steeple — tower  and  spire.  If 
we  consider  this,  knowing  that  they  insisted  on  what  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  replica  of  the  old  tower,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  meant  to  repeat  the  old  spire  also. 

As  it  stands  now  the  work  above  the  tower  is  almost  exactly 
what  the  spire  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  was  before  the  dam¬ 
age  repaired  by  Bulfinch.  Now,  while  the  nave  of  Christ  Church 
was  built  in  1723,  the  spire  was  not  put  up  until  1740  or  1741. 
The  tower  of  Trinity,  of  course,  dates  from  1726,  but  there  is 
no  possibility  that  the  spire  of  the  Newport  church  was  built  be¬ 
fore  that  in  Boston.  The  suggestion  already  made  is  very  close  to 
the  truth — after  the  Boston  congregation  had  built  their  spire, 


136  See  note  1 3 1 ,  page  96.  Mr.  Seymour  writes  of  a  man  still  living  in  western  Connecticut 
who  painted  a  spire,  completed  inside  the  tower,  before  it  was  raised. 
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Newport  followed  it,  and  built,  between  1745  and  1760,  a  spire 
which  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  we  now  have  (Figure  33). 

The  origin  of  the  design  is  not  apparent.  There  is  no  spire  of 
W ren’s  or  of  his  contemporaries  which  could  have  served  as  the 
model,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  Jacobean  flavor  about  it,  notably  in 
the  two  openings  in  stage  G,  though  Wren  did  such  things,  as 
witness  his  “insouciance,”  as  Mr.  Bolton  calls  it,  in  the  Abingdon 
Town  Hall.  Possibly  the  designer  had  in  his  mind  some  memory 
of  the  spire  of  Wren’s  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  with  perhaps  a  vision 
of  the  pyramid  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  and  the  silhouette  of  St. 
Augustin,  Old  Change.  But  such  memories  were  not  faint.  The 
design  is  not  native  to  New  England,  though  the  working  out 
may  be.  As  we  study  it,  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  belief  that  if 
anyone  could  have  modified  Wren’s  spires  in  this  fashion  it  must 
have  been  Wren  himself;  that  after  all  there  must  be  something  in 
the  tradition  or  theory  of  the  plans  which  were  “in  some  way” 
obtained. 

It  was  when  the  east  wall  was  moved  out  toward  the  line  of 
Spring  Street  that  the  apse  was  put  on.  This  is  segmental  in  plan 
and  thus  forms  a  curved  recess  in  the  wall  on  the  inside  (Figure 
1 2).  This  was  easy  to  manage  with  lath  and  plaster.  On  the  out¬ 
side,  however,  the  boarding  could  not  be  bent  to  the  short  curve 
and  would  have  to  be  put  on  vertically.  Even  then,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  bend  the  clapboards,  and  the  square  form  was  adopted 
to  save  time  and  labor. 

A  large  window,  familiar  to  all,  was  set  in  the  east  wall,  with 
two  small  round  windows,  one  in  the  north  wall  and  one  in  the 
south.  It  may  be  that  they  were  put  in  because  the  light  of  the 
east  window  had  to  be  cut  down  with  a  curtain  to  spare  the  eyes 
of  the  congregation  facing  it.  That  the  great  east  window  was  put 
in  at  this  date,  1762,  and  not  in  1726,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
its  frame  was  of  pine,  while  the  other  frames  in  the  church,  accord- 
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ing  to  a  survey  in  1859,  were  of  red  cedar.  The  section  of  the  sill, 
also,  was  different. 

The  curved  east  wall  of  the  chancel  must  have  affected  the 
altarpiece,  which  had  been  built  to  stand  against  a  flat  wall.  It  was 
probably,  after  the  change,  at  first  just  set  against  the  curved  sur¬ 
face,  with  the  two  ends  of  the  framework  touching  the  plaster. 
When  the  royal  arms  were  torn  from  it,  the  damage  may  have 
been  so  serious  that,  in  the  lean  years  which  followed  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  replace  the  woodwork.  The 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed  were,  therefore,  set  in  separate  frames 
on  one  side,  while  the  Commandments — on  one  canvas,  as  they 
had  always  been — were  set  in  a  plain  frame  in  the  center. 

Lengthening  of  the  church  made  necessary  another  “candle¬ 
stick,”  which  was  ordered  to  “be  made  in  the  ceiling”  on  July  25, 
1763.  There  were  now  three  “candlesticks”  or  “branches,”  which 
added  to  the  dignity  of  the  church,  if  not  to  the  illumination.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  evening  prayer  was  held  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in  winter. 
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Appendix  A 

Spring  Street  and  the  Land  at  the  East 

THE  history  of  the  land  at  the  east  on  which  the  addition  to  the  church 
in  that  direction  was  built  is,  with  the  addition  to  the  churchyard  east 
of  the  old  Carr  lot,  almost  hopelessly  obscure.  There  seem  to  be  no  deeds 
which  account  for  it,  and  we  only  guess,  with  some  plausibility,  at  what 
happened. 

On  John  Mumford’s  map  of  Newport,  made  in  1712— 1713,  Mary 
Lane,  Church  Street  and  Frank  Lane  appear,  with  those  names.  They 
were  added  by  a  later  hand  or  they  must  have  been  prophetic  for,  while 
James  Brown,  in  1716,  bounds  his  land  south  on  “Church  street,”  Brin- 
ley,  in  1720,  does  not  use  the  name  Frank  Lane,  and  Mary  Lane  is 
said,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps,  to  have  been  Green  Dragon 
Lane,  from  a  tavern  which  once  stood  on  one  of  its  corners  with  Thames 
Street.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  conveyance  which  calls  Church  Street  “Hony- 
man’s  Lane,”  and  the  old  deeds  curiously  enough  call  it  Church  Street 
or  Lane,  while  the  late  transfers,  in  1786,  for  instance,  use  the  name 
“New  Church  Lane.” 

Mumford  shows  Clarke  Street  as  stopping  on  Mary  Lane,  but  he 
carries  it  southward  with  dotted  lines  across  Church,  Frank  and  even 
Mill  streets.  Church  and  Frank  are  brought  to  an  end  about  50  feet 
east  of  Clarke,  possibly  by  the  Sanford  land.  Indeed  there  is  a  tradition 
that  Sanford  would  not  allow  a  street  to  be  cut  through  his  orchard,  and, 
since  in  1705  Walter  Clarke  sold  to  John  Odlin,  Jr.,  a  lot  on  Mary 
Lane  bounded  east  by  “parts  of  a  way  called  Spring  street,  leading  to 
said  Lane  .  .  .  and  on  the  West  a  joyninge  to  that  (lot)  called  Sanford’s 
orchard,”  it  seems  plain  why  Clarke  Street  was  never  carried  south¬ 
ward.  If  it  had  been,  it  would  have  cut  off  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
1725  and  have  made  the  present  church  and  any  of  the  western  part  of 
the  churchyard  impossible.  It  would  never  have  been  adequate  as  a  re¬ 
lief  to  traffic  on  Thames  Street  or  as  an  outlet  to  the  north  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  town,  for  it  came  to  a  dead  end  on  Ann  Street.  It  began  again,  on 
the  south,  at  King  Street,  now  Franklin  Street,  where  it  was  the  same 
as  the  present  Spring  Street,  and  ran  to  what  is  now  Young  and  beyond, 
stopping,  on  Mumford’s  map,  about  500  feet  to  the  south.  It  was 
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probably  quite  as  evident  to  the  vestry  of  that  day  as  it  is  to  us  that 
to  carry  Clarke  Street  through  to  King  would  be  ruin  to  the  church, 
and  it  seems  at  least  possible  that  they  saw  the  advantage,  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  the  town,  in  swinging  Spring  Street  to  the  west  and 
south  joining  the  end  of  Spring  Street — which,  as  Mumford  shows  it, 
stopped  a  little  south  of  Mary  Lane — with  the  north  end  of  Clarke  Street, 
or  whatever  it  was  called,  a  little  south  of  the  corner  of  King  Street. 
That  skillful  piece  of  town  planning  gave  them  the  old  Sanford  land  at 
the  east  of  the  church  for  the  lengthening  in  1762, 137  and  the  provision 
for  the  town  of  another  outlet  to  the  north  through  the  ancient  Spring 
and  Bull  streets  of  Mumford’s  map  to  Broadway.  A  glance  at  Figure  5 
will  make  this  plain.138 

At  all  events  the  church  possessed,  in  1762  at  least,  the  land  between 
the  present  Spring  Street  and  the  old  lots,  that  given  by  Robert  Carr 
and  that  sold  to  it  by  Francis  Brinley. 


Appendix  B 

The  Land  at  the  West 

IN  1796,  the  vestry  resolved  to  sell  a  lot  in  North  Kingstown  “be¬ 
queathed  some  years  past  by  Nathaniel  Norton”  and  to  appropriate  the 
money  “to  purchase  a  lot  of  land  adjoining,  Westerly,  the  Church  burial 
ground,  of  Thomas  Wickham,  agent  for  the  heirs  of  the  late  James 
Honyman.”  This  project  must  have  been  considered  for  some  years 
before  this  resolve,  for  a  deed  for  the  land  was  drawn  by  Wickham 
May  23,  1790,  acting,  under  a  power  of  attorney,  on  behalf  of  those 
heirs  of  James  Honyman,  Esq.,  Elizabeth  and  Ruth,  daughters  of 
Joseph  Wanton,  to  whom  their  grandfather  Honyman  had  devised  all 
his  land  on  the  south  side  of  Church  Street,  the  land  between  the  old 
church  lot  given  by  Robert  Carr  and  that  lot  just  east  of  the  Hicks  lot 
which  belonged  in  1721  to  Jacob  Dehane  or  perhaps  part  of  it. 

137  Possibly  sold  to  them  c.  1733  by  Grizell  Cotton,  administratrix  of  William  Sanford. 
No  deed  has  yet  come  to  light. 

138  This  solution  of  the  mystery  is  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  Norman  Sayer,  clerk  of  Trinity 
Church  and  city  clerk  of  Newport. 
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This  land  he  described  as:  “bounded  northerly  on  a  lane  or  Street 
easterly  on  Trinity  Church  Burial  Ground,  Southerly  partly  on  land 
late  belonging  to  Samuel  Rhodes  now  in  possession  of  Benjamin  Hunt¬ 
ing139  partly  on  land  belonging  to  the  Heirs  of  Nathaniel  Potter  and 
Partly  on  land  belonging  to  Daniel  Brown  and  westerly  on  land  late 
belonging  to  William  King  now  in  possession  of  Mary  Penrose,  con¬ 
taining  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.”140  Though  this  deed  is  dated  1790, 
it  was  not  signed,  as  has  been  said,  till  May  24,  1 796.  At  Easter,  1801, 
or  at  least  Easter  Tuesday,  April  7,  it  was  voted  to  sell  “the  lot  in  the 
Church  lane  .  .  .  for  the  most  it  will  fetch,”  on  condition  “that  no  school- 
house  shall  ever  be  set  thereon.”141 

On  May  4,  1801,  it  was  voted  to  keep  30  feet  of  the  lot  just 
ordered  sold  as  an  addition  to  the  burying  ground  and  to  dispose  of  the 
rest,  and,  on  April  6,  1802,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  sold 
the  land  to  Simeon  Martin  for  $400. 142 

The  length  of  these  proceedings,  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  deed 
to  be  found  from  the  church  to  Simeon  Martin,  to  whom  the  Honyman 
heirs  had  already,  on  January  10,  1787,  sold  the  present  Seabury  estate 
on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Thames  streets,  with  the  fact  that  the  church 
retained  for  the  burial  ground  not  30  but  something  over  50  feet  of 
land,  point  to  considerable  negotiation.  For,  while  his  deed  purports  to 
convey  “about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,”  or  a  lot  about  210  feet  long,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  east  line  of  the  land  of  Mary  Penrose,  which  included  the 
old  Hicks  lot  of  her  grandfather,  Judge  Dunbar,  and  27  feet  of  Jacob 
Dehane’s,  apparently  acquired  by  the  Judge,  we  know  that  Wickham, 
or  his  principals,  did  not,  in  fact,  have  that  amount  to  sell,  and,  of 
course,  the  church  could  not  sell  to  Martin.  What  Martin  did  acquire 
from  the  church  was  a  lot  70  feet  long  between  the  west  line  which  the 
vestry  established  for  the  burial  ground  and  the  land  which  John  King, 
of  New  Shoreham,  sold,  on  May  10,  1786,  to  Lewis  De  Blois,  of  Boston. 
This  last  transaction,  between  two  men,  neither  of  whom  lived  in  New¬ 
port,  seems  to  have  escaped  Wickham  entirely.  It  must  have  been  sold 
to  William  King  by  Honyman  and  William  was  probably  the  father  of 

139  He  sold  to  Bathsheba  Searing. 

140  Land  Evidence,  vi,  203. 

141  Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church ,  p.  228. 

142  Ibid.,  p.  233. 
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John.  In  the  chaotic  state  of  the  old  land  records,  Wickham  assumed 
that  his  clients  still  owned  this  property. 

On  May  6,  1802,  six  years  after  Wickham’s  deed  to  the  wardens 
was  signed,  and  twelve  after  it  was  drawn,  George  De  Blois  of  Boston, 
administrator  of  Lewis,  quitclaimed  his  right  in  this  land  to  his  brother 
or  kinsman,  Stephen,  bounding  west  on  Judge  Dunbar  and  east  on 
James  Honyman,  and  extending  65  feet  on  “Trinity  Street.”  On  Sep¬ 
tember  1 8  of  the  same  year  a  deed  was  recorded  by  which  Stephen 
De  Blois  and  his  wife  Jane  (Brown)  sold  to  Simeon  Martin  for  $150 
this  same  land.  Martin  now  held  a  strip  measuring  135  feet  in  length 
along  the  south  side  of  Church  Street,  between  the  churchyard  and 
Mary  Penrose’s  land.  This  can  be  checked  exactly  by  his  deeds  to  his  son 
and  sons-in-law.  The  church  land,  toward  the  west,  was  just  what  it  now 
is — what  the  church  retained  of  the  Wickham  purchase.  There  was  still 
a  corner  at  the  southwest  where  Samuel  Rhodes’s  land  abutted  on  that 
which  the  church  obtained  from  Brinley.This  passed  to  Benjamin  Hunt¬ 
ing,  who  sold  it  to  Miss  Bathsheba  Searing,  who,  it  will  be  recalled, 
owned  it  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  into  the  boundary  line  in  1801.  In 
1866,  on  July  26,  Robert  Crandall143  sold  the  church  his  half  interest 
in  the  lot,  and  on  January  2,  1873,  Robert  S.  Franklin144  deeded  to  it 
the  other  undivided  half,  though  the  deed  was  not  recorded  till  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1874. 

The  church  lot,  as  it  now  is,  was  complete  on  that  date. 


Appendix  C 

Donors  to  the  Restoration  Fund ,  19  25 

IN  the  Autumn  of  1925,  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  building 
of  Trinity  Church,  extensive  repairs  and  restorations  were  undertaken 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Norman  M.  Isham.  The  chancel  was  redec¬ 
orated  and  a  new  chancel-rail  installed.  Unsightly  props  were  removed 
from  the  wine-glass  pulpit.  Additions  were  made  to  the  old  organ  front 
presented  by  Dean  Berkeley  so  as  to  conceal  the  pipes  that  had  been 

143  Deed  Book,  xxxix,  97. 

144  Ibid.,  xlv,  281. 
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added  to  the  organ  and  the  building  was  painted  within  and  without. 

Contributing  to  the  fund  for  this  work  of  restoration  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons: 


R.  Livingston  Beeckman 

Milton  J.  Budlong 

Clarence  A.  Dolan 

Stuart  Duncan 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Emmons 

Marion  Eppley 

Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Fearing 

Mrs.  Richard  Gambrill 

Robert  W.  Goelet 

Livingston  Hunt 

Anna  F.  Hunter 

Mrs.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs 

Arthur  Curtiss  James 

John  Kazanjian 

Ogden  Mills 

Ellen  Mason 

Ida  Mason 

Marsden  J.  Perry 

Alexander  Hamilton  Rice 


Eleanor  E.  Rice 
Mrs.  William  Watts  Sherman 
Lispenard  Stewart 
Frank  K.  Sturgis  (in  memory  of 
Mrs .  Sturgis ) 

Mrs.  James  Andrews  Swan  (in 
memory  of  Mrs.  George  L.  Rives ) 
T.  Suffern  Tailer 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  C.  Taylor 
Henry  R.  Taylor 
Joseph  L.  Terry 
James  Laurens  Van  Alen 
Alice  G.  Vanderbilt 
Amy  L.  Varnum 
Henry  Walters 
Mrs.  Henry  Walters 
George  Henry  Warren 
Hamilton  Fish  Webster 
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